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[MADELINE HELD TIGHT, AND WITH ALYOST HERCULEAN sTSENGTH HER BESCUER DREW HER UP !] 


HEIRESS OF DEEPDENE. 


— 


CHAPTER IV. 
A NEW BEGINNING. 


Yes, Godfrey had left, with as little delay as 
possible, the scene of his recent humiliation ; 
and generous though he was, he could not 
forbear bitter feelings towards the girl who 
had supplanted him. 

for him to think of 


It was 

Deepdene in the 8 of a stranger—Deep- 
dene that he had been taught to look upon as 
his futare home, and that he had growg. to 
love with an affection that was rooted in the 
dest and truest part of his natare. 

Besides, he was utterly in the dark as to 
how his disinheritancse had come about, and 
tor lack of a better motive was forced to lay it 
to the charge of Madeline Brereton, who had 
—as his half.sister expressed it—*‘ plotted 
and planned ” to push herself into his p 

It is true that twelve months ago, when he 
4pplied to Sir Richard for money, the Baronet 





had mptorily refused the request, and had 
added that under present circumstances he 
had no desire to see his nephew—a hint that 
set Godfrey's pride on fire, and effectually 
prevented him from thrusting his company 
on Sir Richard. 
. = Ants re same ae o- the awe me 
at the possibility of marrying ; but 
Godfrey had merely laughed at this threat, 
and it not troubled him in the smallest 


degree. 

“I wish he had married!” he declared to 
Keziah Byrne, as they were on the way to the 
station. ‘It would not hurt me so much if 
the old place were in the hands of one who 
o— a olaim to the name of Vane ; but this 
girl——’ 

He stopped in disgust. Words that would 
have been strong enough to express his con- 
tempt for Madeline would have been too 
strong for him to permit himself to use. 

Not so Miss Byrne, who allowed her tongue 
fall license, and poured forth the vials of her 
wrath on the devoted head of Sir Richard's 
heiress, without troubling herself to refiect 





whether or not the girl deserved all these 
strictures. 

The journey up to town was a silent one, 
but jast before they reached London Godfrey 
suddenly said,— 

“I've been thinking over my position, 
Keziah, and, really, it's so very bad that it 
couldn't well be worse. I shall have to sell 
rong of the army, and look about for something 
to do——"” 

** Something to do! " soreamed Miss Keziah, 
lifting her hands in pious horror at the notion. 
‘' Oh, Godfrey, how terrible! Bat surely you 
can live on the three hundred a-year that that 
wretched old man has left you!” 

** Don’t call names, Keziah. As for living 
on it, no doubt I could do so if it were not for 
my debts ; but { must pay them, and, in order 
to doit, I must realise my annuity. Yee,” he 
added, with a rim smile, ‘‘ I must begin life 
over again—not a very pleasant prospect for a 
man approaching thirty, is it?” 

His half-sister sniffed by way of reply, and 
was 80 overcome by her feelings that she 
buried her face in her handkerchief, and con- 
tinued sniffing until Paddington was reached 
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—by which time it was’growivg dusk, anda 
drizzling rain waa falling, which made even 
the Jane evening feel raw and cold. 

Godfrey harried outside ia search of a 
hansom, bat before he had succseded in find- 
ing one a light touch on his arm made him 
look round. By his side stood # woman, 
tricked out in some gaudy finery that made 
the painted pallor of her face look even more 
horrible than it would have done. 

She was young—not more than three-and- 
twenty atthe most; but, oh! how worn and 
haggard snd lined her face was! And yet ié 
was a pretty face still; the eyes were large and 
dark, and unnaturally lustrous ; the hair waved 
in soft, clinging tendrils away from a white 
brow; the mouth small, and curved like a 
child's. 

She had begun to say something when God- 
frey turned round, but as her eye fell on his 
face, a little, half-smothered shriek escaped 
her lips, and her hand fell limply to her side. 

You!" said the young man, in @ voice 
so low that it was almost a whisper. ‘‘ Nelly! ”’ 
But she did not wait to hear more. Swiftly 
and noiselessly she disappeared amongst the 
shadows of the station, while Godfrey stood 
as if rooted to the spot, unable to move, 

‘‘Good gracious me!" exclaimed Mias 
Keziah, hurrying out. “What a time you 
are, Godfrey! How much: longer afte you 
going to keep me shaking:and shivering ‘in 
this abominable station, I wonder?” She 
peered curiously into his face, and her own 
changed. “ Whatis the matter, Godfrey 7" 
she asked, in a subdued voice. ‘“ You lookas 
if you had seen a ghost!” 

**So I have,” he rejoined, mechanically ; 
but when she asked:him to explain his words, 
he only laughed,*and said he thought his 
brain mast be giving way under the strain 6f 
the events that the last few hours had brought 
forth, 

* * * * o 

Poor Madeline! “A veritable heatt #iekness 
feli upon her as #he'waw Godfrey drivingaway 
from Deepdene,for—he seemed to take*with 
him all her sew born” of eonviacing 
him that she was sot the mereenary Creature 
he believed het ‘tobe, 

She felt that @he°eould not ‘Wilite to him 
half what she could havesaid, and yet a letter 
was now her only alternative, sities there was 
little chance of their meeting for'wome time, 
Accordingly, as soon as she reached her own 
room, she sat down to her desk,'and began 
her diffioult task—for it was difficult to pué 
down in black and white words that would 
have flowed easily enough from her ‘lips’ ata 
personal interview. 

She did her best to make the letter brief 
and businesslike, simply telling him that she 
had been in perfect ignorance of Sir Richard's 
intentions with regard to her, and that her 
sense of justice could not permit her to retain 
the Deepdene estates, which, directly she 
was of age, she purposed handing over to 
him. 

She breathed a sigh of relief when she had 
signed her name, and placed this letter in its 
envelope. Then came the tesk of directing 
it, and a faint little amile curved the girl's 
weary lips as she wrote the address, for she 
thought of those dreams that had come to her 
in the dusk of sweet summer evenings, when 
she had looked up at the young officer’s 
picture in the gallery, and had told herself 
that this must surely be hor hero—the Prince 
of the fairy tale, whose coming would bring 
all the joy of the world in its train ! 

Wild visions! How utterly they were 
scattered to the winds now! 

With her letter in her hand she descended 
the stairs, and in the hall, she was met by 
Dr. Earnshaw, who stepped on one side, and 
watched her while she put the missive in the 
post-bag. 

‘‘T have been writing to Captain Vane,” 
she said, a trace of defiance in her tone, that 
betrayod itself in spite of herself. 

He smiled—the dark, slow smile which in 
the time to come she grew to hate and fear. 


** You have lost no time, Madeline |” 

*‘No; in @ oase like this one does not need 
to lose time. An injastice cannot be remedied 
too scon."’ 

He did not reply, and she passed on upstairs 
again without adding more. At the topof the 
Staircase she met the housekeeper, who bowed 
with obsequious politeness. 

“T was just coming to ask you, miss, 
whether there was anything I could do for 
you?” said Mrs, Soames, in the smoothest and 
most respectful of voices. ‘‘ Would you like 
‘tme-to send you some tea to your room, or will 
you have it Inid downstairs?” 

The girl stared for a moment in amazement 
at al e in the housekeeper’s tones. She 
rems' how Mrs. Soames had addressed 
her when she came to announce the arrival of 
Miss Byrne, and the contrast made her smile 
@ little seornfally. 

‘Thank you, Sarah can bring mea cup of 
tea—thatis all I require,” she said, briefly, and 
would havepassed on had not the housekeeper 
detained her. 

‘*T hope, miss, that you'll let bygones be 
bygones, and I’m sure l’ve been in my heart 
devoted to you ever since you first.came here,’’ 
declared Mrs. Soames, with fervid eloquence, 
“Tt-would just kill me to“be-sent away from 
= ‘where i’ve spent the best years of my 

‘*T havemno intention of sending you away,” 
Madeline wejoined, coldly ; batas ehe wenton 
she eould\mot help thinking of the difference 
Sir Richaré’s will had wrought in her position, 
and\of the splendid destiny she was onthe 


point of giving ) 

Very im ghe waited for Godfrey's 
reply toher letter)bat it did noteome. First 
days, then weeks passed away, and still no 
answer; until-at last Madeline gave up all hope 


of one. 
Tae girl was indignant at his silence, 
~whichwasan insalé that she certainly had not 


} Geserved. 
octhogepaan: does not think I am worth 
“ptie no faith in my 
Deseo ofteye,” cacuabhes 


‘my promiseswhen. 

‘herself, while teats of y humiliition 
! weisted to her eyes. ‘Well, I have doneall I 
} oan, and now I mustwait until I am twenty- 
pene.” 


_-Bhewaid nothing’ to De. Harmshaw of ‘her 
tment, and he, dmhis part; madeno 


bisliusfon to the matter. 
Fodo him justice, he béhavedwith extrettie 
kinduess to his young wakd, trying his best to 
provide her with amusémtnt in the shape of 


ail 'the'ttew books, and treating her with that 
delicate attention which ‘is'so' well calculated 
to win a woman’s heart, and which, in spite 
of herself, began to make Madeline fancy she 
had hardly done jastice to her whilom suitor. 

And so the months passed away—Jaly and 
August, and the monotony of our heroine's 
life was undistarbed by any more exciting 
incident than an occasional visit to the 
county town, or the arrival of a box of books 
from Mudie’s. 

Bat in the last week of August a change 
came in the shape of a letter from oneof her 
old sehoolfellows—a girl who had left schoo! to 
go to Amerioa, and of whom Madeline hardly 
hoped to hear again. 

She wrote to say that she had ‘applied to 
the schoolmistress at Brussels for Madeline's 
address, and learned, to’ her delight, that she 
wasin England, 

She herself had married an English squire, 
»whose home was in Warwickshire, and there 
she invited the young girl to visit her, adding 
that nothing would give her more: pleasure 
than to see her former friend again. 

Of course, she was unaware of Madeline’s 
change of fortune, and fancied she was at 
Deepdene either as governess or companion. 

Madeline accepted the invitation with 
alacrity. Truth to tell, she was growing tired 
of being by herself so much—tired of pacing 
the lawns and walks of Deepdene with no 





companion save Dr, Earnshaw or her own 


thoughts, and the prospect of;an entire-change 
 ~ by 2 wae oe 

r. Earnshaw not £66m to & it qui 
80 delightedly ; ‘indeed, he first diow diftont 
ties in thé way, which Madeline, however 
quickly overruled. ; 

Then he suddenly remembered he hag 
friends of his own living quite near to the 
Trehernes, and declared his intention of Stay. 
ing a few days with them during the young 
girl’s visit. 

_ ‘I will take you down,” he said, in conoly. 
sion, “and see you safely into Mrs. Treherne's 
hands."’ 

“There is no necessity for your doing 80,” 
she returned, with a slight knitting of her fing 
brows. “I am perfectly able to take care of 
myeelf.’’ 

“Are you?” he asked, amilingly. ‘' Perhap; 
mo, but at the same time you are far to 
precious for me to trust you with no othe 
protection. Besides’’—and he bent a little 
oloser—‘‘there can be no greater pleasure op 
earth for me than to be near you.”’ 

Madeline made a swift gesture of in. 
patience, and turned away. This was what 
she disliked in’ Dr. Earnehaw—his constanj 
reminders of that interview of theirs in the 
garden»at Deepdene, which she would gladly 

er preparations for her visit helped to pui 
all other thoughts out of her aan; and “ 
two or three’ days before her journey she and 
Sarah—who'was to accompany her as her 
maid—were occupied in turning over her 
wardobe, and renovating such of her gowns 
aa were in want of this attention. 

Madeline hada curions feeling all this time 
—a sort of prophetic instinct that some gresi 
and stattling changes were about to alter the 
currentof her Jife; but how great, and how 


AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


ty Saeehvand Dr. Earnigharw) amived 


bn pays met pretty little “out-of-the. 
world: Neth ite name spelt ont in 
bwhite shidle,’ and with floating odours of 


date roses making themeelve: 
"i »@Bove ‘the less pleasant 
ones of and train oil. 

! On the Watform stood Katie Treherne—the 
@aintiest little biue-eyed, goiden-haired creature 
it is possible to imagine, dressed in the coolesi 
and most elegant of white China silk co: 
tumes, and wearing a big bunch of cornflowers 
on her left shoulder, and another and a bigger 
on the top of her parasol. 


just ‘stépped "ont of a fashion-book or a band- 
box, and her frocks invariably fitted her as 4 
jelly fits its mould. Osher women often 
wondered with complaining envy how it was 
she contrived to get her dresses made 50 
beautifally; bat though she told them the 
name of her dressmaker she did not tell them 
her secret ! 

‘My dear Madeline—how delightfal to see 
you again! Two long’ years since we met, 
and such a lot happened since then!” she 
exclaimed, in her brewthléss, impetuous 
fashion, embracing ‘the «young girl with 
affectionate cordiality. “Wity, I do declare 
you have grown—yea, actually grown since | 
are! Who would have imagined it pot 
sible?” 

She rattled on for » few’ minutes longer, 
then Madeline introduced Dr. Earnshaw 1° 
her, and after that the two friends got into 4 
pretty little carriage, drawn “by a pair of 
cream ponies that was waiting outside; the 
tiny groom sprang up behind, Dr. Earnshaw 
stood, hat in hand, wishing them good-bye; 
and then Mrs. Treherne cracked her whip, 





and the ponies set off ata emart trot in the 


peng oc ohanges —_— —— to be, - 

er ww i ini could hardly have 

shadowed forth! , 
OHAPTER Y. 


Mrs, Treherne always looked as if she had . 
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direction of Brackendale House—their mis- 
tress chatting all the time in her pretty, 
inconsequent ion. 3 

She reminded Madeline of a piece of Dres- 
den china—very delicate, very fragile, and 
very beautifully tinted. 

’ Who would have thought that we should 
mect again in this fashion?” she exclaimed, 
as they drove along between high, wild, un- 
pruned hedges, where in their turn hawthorn 
and dog roses, honeysuckle and convolvulus 
blossomed ont their brief lives, and had now 
given way to the scarlet berries of the briony. 
“ We shall have such long arrears of gossip to 
make up. You muat tell me everything that 
has happened to you since you left school, and 
I'll give you my history. It isn’t much of 
one, after all. I went to America after I left 
Brussels, met Jack Treherne, fell in love with 
him, and—married him! What's more, I 
haven't regretted it yet. Strange, isn’t it?" 

‘Is it strange ?"’ asked Madeline, laughing. 

“ Of course it is,"’ promptly responded the 
littlelady. ‘Then I have the loveliest baby 
in the world, with a head just like a little 
yellow duckling—all flaff, you know—and a 
house pretty enough for an artist to paint, 
Don’t you think I’m Incky ?” 

* Very !"’ wasthe response. There was not 
much necessity for Madeline to talk when 
she was with Katie Treherne, for, of all the 
sounds on earth the one that lady loved was 
her own musical voice ! 

Her estimate of her home was a jast one, 
for a prettier it would have been difficult to 
imagine, 

It was a dark red-brick ‘house, with gables, 
and French: casement windows, partially over- 
grown with ivy, and having a rustic portico 
that was now completely covered with the 
royal purple blossoms of the clematiz. 

Before it spread ont a lawn as smooth and 
level as @ billiard-table, and beyond this a 
small shrubbery led into a larger plantation 
of oaks and beeches. 

“Jaok,’ otherwise Mr. Treherne, came 
strolling across the lawn to meet his wife's 
guests. 

He was a big, lazy, brown-haired man, with 
a huge moustache, and a good-natured smile— 
an easy-going man as # rile; but one whom 
it was rather dangerous.to rouse to anger. 

“ Poor Jack!” murmured his wife, after ehe 
had presented him to Madeline. “ He has hot 
beén Out shooting to-day ; and, likethe Roman 
Emperor, he feels he has lost a day. Never 
mind, dear! you'll have your own shooting- 
party to-morrow, and then you can sally forth 
six days in the week, and destroy as many 
_ little unoffending dicky birds as you 
like!” 

Mr. Treherne laughed, and pinched his 
wife's delicate pink ear. You needed to see 
ihe couple only ten minutes together to find 
out how devoted they were to each other, 

Moreover, they were both thoroughly ami- 
able, kind-hearted people, and Madeline felt 
at home with them directly. 

_ The greater part of that evening was spent 
in wandering about the grounds, and so our 
heroine had no opportunity of confiding her 
history to her hostess, and the next morning 
Katie was so busy, making arrangements wita 
the housekeeper for the reception of the ex- 
pected guests that Madeline was sent ont fora 
walk by herself—a ‘* voyage of discovery,” as 
she called it; for, of course, she knew nothing 
of the country, this being her first visit to 
Warwickshire, 

How lovely it was in the sweet September 
sunshine, with the leaves beginning to redden 
ander the touch of autamn’s fingers ! 

The sky was a deep, intense blue, the air 
was soft and mellow and déelicions, and the 
irees in the orchard were laden with golden 
and crimson fruit. 

,_ Unconsciously, Madeline felt her spirits 
rising into a buoyancy that had never been 
hers since Sir Richard Vane’s death. All her 
troubles were, for the moment, forgotten, and 
the divine spirit of youth reasserted itself in 
all its strength, 





On her way home she chose the path through 
a wood, trusting to chance that it would take 
her back to Brackendale; but before she had 
proceeded very far she found herself stopped 
by some old ruins, which were picturosqocly 
overgrown with ivy, and on one of the fallen 
stones of which she sat down to rest. 

After a few minutes, however, during which 
she had been examining, with some ouricsity, 
@& massive tower which was the cnly part of 
the building that remained intact she deier- 
mined to ascend to the top, and zee what sort 
of a view was obtainable of the surrounding 
country. 

No sooner thought of than done—nor, when 
she stood on the highest point, did she regret 
her trouble, for the view was indeed very fine. 
But her enthusiasm made her forget that any 
danger might exist, until she was sharply and 
unpleasantly reminded of it by the giving way 
of the very stone on which she was standing, 
and which actually seemed to crumble away 
beneath her feet. 

Then in a minute she knew she was falling, 
and with the instinct of self- preservation that 
is always keenest in moments of danger, she 
desperately grasped at the slender bough of a 
tree which had taken root in a handfal of 
earth between the masonry, and which served 
to keep her suspended in the air. 

Bat she knew she could only hang thus for 
& few minutes, and her heart grew sick withia 
her as she thought of those scattered stones 
lying so far below, and the horrible fate that 
awaited her. 

Her voice rung out in a sudden agonized 
cry for “Help!” bat it was with little hope 
that assistance woald reach her, for there was 
not much chance of any other human being, 
save herself, choosiag such a Icnely and un- 
frequented path as she had selected. 

‘The seconds appeared to lengthen them. 
sélves into minutes—the minutes into hours, 
and it ssemed to her she felt the fragile 
boughs which bore her giving way bencath 
her weight. Once mors she sent forth a ory, 
and this time—thanks be tc Heaven !— it was 
answered by a man’s voice, a 

Before the echo had died away tho man 
hhiimeelf stood on the summié of the Tower, 
looking over, and oalculating the distance 
between himeelf and the young girl. 
was about a couple of feet below him, and 


the task of saving her would necessarily be | 


one both of difficulty and danger -- danger, lest 
in leaning over he should be overbalanced by 
her weight, and then both would be precipi: 
tated to the earth below. 

He was a man of prompi action, and even 
while these calculations flashed through his 
brain he had thrown. himself flat on the top 


of the tower, and, bending downwards, had | 


grasped her one wrist with his right band. 


“Hold tight to me,"”-he said, ‘ but don't | 


loose the bough with your other hand until I 
telLyou. Do you understand?” 


By her obedience she showed that she did, | 
and at last, by dint of infinite patience, and | 
the exercise of almost Herculean strength, | 
he drew her upwards, and she stood in safety ; 


beside him. 
Then she looked into his face, and saw 
a “¥ rescuer was none other than Godfrey 
ane 


CHAPTER VI. 
MADELINE'S RESOLVE, 
For the momené Godfrey did not recognise 


her. I¢ must be remembered that he had 
only seen her once, and then it was in a dark 


room, where she sat with her back to the | 
Besides, she looked very different | 


light. 
to.day to what she had done on the day of 
the funeral, when her pale cheeks and un- 
becoming attire had obscured her bsauty. 


This morning she wore a very pretty white | 


gown, with a broad, black sash, and black 
ribbon bow, and a large straw hat that made 
& pictaresque cetting for her delicate face. A 
wave of rich carmine flooded her cheeks as 


Bhe | 


her eyes fell upon him, and Godfrey tnoaght 
he had seldom seen a prettier picture than 
she, in her confusion, presented. 

His name fell involuntarily from her lips: 
and then, to his great surprise, he becanie 
aware of her identity, and he drew back « 
little, his face shadowing, as she was quick to 
observe, 

‘You, Miss Brereton!” he 
‘This is an unexpected mecting.” 

** And, I fear, as unpleasant for you as is i 
unexpected,"’ she returned, quickly. ‘ But, 
et least, you will let me thank you for tiv 
service yon have rendered me. You bh 
saved my life, and I am deeply grateful t 
you.” 

He frowned a little, and bit the end of his 
moustache. For oncs in his life Godfrey Vane 
was tsken at & disadvantage, and hardiy 
knew what to say. 

To deny that the meeting was unpleasant 
would have been to uttar a distines untruth 
bat to tell a young snd pretty girl that her 
presence was distastefal to him wag a rade. 
ness of which he wonld have oud his tongae of 
rather than be guilty, 

** You over-rate the assistance which I have 
fortunately been able to render you,” he said, 
at last, in tones that sounded rather 
barrassed. ‘“‘ Had you not better deacen: / 
The Tower itself is supposed to be unsafe, and 
the sconer we are cut of it the batter.” 

She at once complied with his saggestion 
bat ag she was going down her brain was in a 
wheel of confiicting thorghts. 

What a strange trick Fate had played ou 
her when it deoreed that this man, of ali others, 
should be the ona to save her from death—and 
at the risk of his own life too! 

Godfrey was hardly Isas agitated, though ix 
his case, agitation was accompanied by ¢x- 
treme annoyance. 

As much as he could dislike and misirast « 
woman, he disliked and mistrasted Madeline 
Brereton, and he had hoped vory sincerely 
that their paths having once crossed would in 
fnture diverge in totally opposite direction: 
And here, on the very first day of his visi‘ ts 
Warwickshire, she was the firat poraon to 
whom he had spoken | 

If he had been leas occupied with his owr 
thoughts he would have noticed how whit 
Madeline had suddenly become. 

Until it was over, she herself hardly kno” 
the intensity of the strain thas had been po: 
ou her werves daring thoss few minutes wha: 
she and Deaih had been so close together 
bat as soon as she reached terru jirma th 
yeaction came, and she reeled suddenly bac! 
wards, throwing ont her arms in a wiid 
endeavour to catch hold of something that 
would prevent her from falling. 

Godfrey was just in time to save her, but he 
did not support her one moment moro than 
was absolutely necessary—former experiences 
with hia half-sister had taught him tbat the 
best position for a fainting woman is a re- 
cumbent one. 

With more haste than gentleness he placed 
Madeline on the grass, with her head resiin: 
on & moss-covered stone, and then hurried off 
to a little spring near to fetch some water. 

Bat before his return the young girl nad 
partially recovered, and was fecling conaide: 
j ably ashamed of herzelf for her betrayal o! 

weakness. 
| She, however, drank the water thai God!re 
| gave her in the cup belonging to his poco! 
; flask, and then «got up, and declared iier 
intention of going on home, 

The officer looked at her doubifaliy. Sis 
waa still eo white that he could nos recous:! 
it to his counscience to let her go aslor 
although he very much disliked the idea 0! 
being her companion. 

‘* How far have you to waik?"’ he inquirer 

‘IT don’é quite know, but about a mils | 
; should think. I am staying at Braokex 
; House.” 

He started violently. 
‘* What! with the Trehernes ? ” 
“Yes, Do you know them?” 


exclaimed 


envi 
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‘Very wellindeed. In point of fact, I was 
on my way there at the present moment.” 

Madeline looked at him in blank dismay. 

‘Then are you one of the guests who are 
expected for Mr. Treherne’s shooting party?” 

“T was,” he returned, falling to his old trick 
of pulling his moustache. ‘Jack Treherne is 
one of my oldest friends, and I invariably 
spend a fortnight with him in September. I[ 
came by an earlier train to-day than I in- 
tended, and as there was no sort of convey- 
ance to be had at the station I determined to 
walk.” He paused, and looked away from her, 
apparently in indecision ; then he added, “I 
suppose you are one of Mrs. Treherne’s 
friends?” 

“Yes. She and I were at schooltogether. I 
only arrived at Brackendale yesterday even- 
ing!” 

‘Ah! Then you will probably make a visit 
of two or three weeks’ duration ?” 

Madeline flushed hotly as she guessed the 
motive of this question. 

‘‘I intended etaying a fortnight, but,” 
she continued, impulsively, “I will go away 
this very day if you wish it!” 

Godfrey knitted his brows together in seem- 
ing annoyance at the suggestion. 

“Certainly not!" he said, promptly. 
** There is no reason at all why you should 
curtail your visit; but as our presence in the 
same house could hardly be a source of plea- 
sure to either of us I will put off my stay with 
the Trehernes until a month later. They need 
know nothing of our meeting this morning, 
and I can get back to town by the midday 
train, and then wire that I am prevented fal- 
filling my engagement by affairs of business. 
I think that will be the beet way of getting 
over the difficulty.” 

At any rate, it was the one that showed the 
most consideration for her, and poor Madeline 
felt that she owed him some sort of gratitude 
for thus solving the problem. 

Bat, as Burns says,— 


*¢ The best laid schemes of mice and men, 
Gang oft awry.” 


And this one of Godfrey's was no exception to 
the rule. 

Hardly had be finished speaking when the 
burly form of Jack Treherne, clad in brown 
velveteen shooting costume, and followed by a 
couple of pointers, came in sight. 

‘““Why, Godfrey!” he exclaimed, greatly 
surprised at the unexpected apparition of his 
friend in the company of Miss Brereton. 
‘* What brings you here? I didn't expect you 
till the afternoon train |!” 

‘I don't suppose you did,” returned Vane, 
laughing off his embarrassment; but I hope 
your welcome is none the less sincere on that 
account.” 

““My dear fellow, how can you suggest such 
a thing! You know Miss Brereton?” inter- 
rogatively. 

Godfrey bowed without speaking, and Made- 
line—somewhat to her own surprise—filled in 
the pause by narrating how Captain Vane had 
come to her assistance in the Tower—a story 
that Mr, Treherne interrupted once or twice 
with exclamations of consternation, 

‘* What could have induced you to run such 
a risk, Miss Brereton?” he said, reproach- 
folly, as she finished, ‘‘ Didn’t you see the 
boards up warning people how unsafe the 
Tower was?"’ 

“No, I didn’t notice them,” she rejoined, 
with affected lightness. ‘‘However, ‘all's 
well that ends well,’ ‘‘and I'm none the worse 
for my adventure.” 

‘“‘No!” griuly; ‘buat you would have been 
if Vane had not made so opportune an appear: 
ance. As for those boards, I must have them 
placed in more conspicuons positions, so that 
there may be no chance of anyone else emu- 
lating your achievements. Excuse me a 
minute, I’lljust see that no mischievous tramp 
has been tampering with them.” 

He weut off on his errand, followed by the 
dogs, thus leaving Madeline and Godfrey 
alone, Somehow, the young girl’s sense of 





humour was touched by the drollness of the 
situation, and there was the shadow of a 
smile round the corners of her lips, and she 
turned to him and said,— 

‘*]’m afraid your plan has been nipped in 
the bud. You must think of another one!” 

He did not reply, but kept his eyes fixed on 
the ground, not quite seeing bow he was to 
extricate himself from the dilemma without 
explaining matters to his host. And from 
that he shrank with a gentleman's instinctive 
courtesy, for it would naturally have the 
result of prejadicing Madeline in the eyes of 
Treherne and his wife. 

In the interval that ensued it flashed 
through the young girl’s mind that if she 
could only take advantage of this accident 
that had thrown her and Godfrey together 
she might be able finally to justify herself in 
his eyes, and perhaps even—who could tell ?— 
win his friendship. 

She forgot the insult he had put upon her 
in not answering her letter. She forgot 
everything, in fact, save her intense desire that 
he should know she was not the scheming, 
selfish adveniuress events had made him 
believe her. Surely, if they were together in 
the same house, she would be able to convince 
him of her innocence, and of the sincerity of 
her desire to give the Deepdene estates up to 
a directly the law gave her liberty to do 
50 


‘*Captain Vane,” she said, speaking in a 
quick, low, eager voice, “ will it not be 
for us both to return to Brackendale House, 
and accept the situation that has been in a 
manner thrust a) us? We need not see 
much of each er during our visit, and 
neither Mr. nor Mrs. Treherne know any- 
thing of the circumstances of our former 
meeting, 80 that there will be no comments.” 

She had not time to say more, for Jack 
Treherne just then came back, a | 
anathemas against the villains who had 
to take his board down—for the boards were 
gone, and had probably been converted into 
firewood long before this ! 

Godfrey felt that he had no alternative 
‘nut to go back with his host; bat he mentally 
cursed the mischievous fate which had put 
him in such a hole, and resolved that first 
thing to-morrow morning he would give in- 
structions for a telegram to be sent, which 
would take him back to London, in order to 
attend to those “important business engage- 
ments” which are such a boon to people 
when they are —— visita ! 

At the same time, he regretted the neces- 
sity, for he had looked forward with a good 
deal of pleasure to his stay with the Trehernes 
—and pleasure did not come in Godfrey's way 
quite so often now as of yore. 

Besides, directly he saw Katie Treherne he 
had taken a fancy toher. She was so bright and 
pretty and winsome that he would have liked 
to cultivate her acquaintance and make a 
friend of her—but the fates, he told hiinself, 
were against it. 

Of course the recital of Madeline's adventure 
caused a good deal of excitement, and Katie 
was inclined to magnify Godfrey into a hero 
in consequence. Indeed, she felt rather cross 
with Madeline herself because she was 40 reti- 
cent on the matter. 

That same evening the two other expected 
guests arrived—Major Winter and Mr. 
Selwin, both old friends of Jack's, and both 
enthusiastic sportsmen. 

‘** Bus they are neither of them half so good- 
looking as Captain Vane!” declared Mrs. 
Treherne, coming into Madeline's room a 
quarter of an hour before dinner, to bring her 
some white roses, ‘For my part, if I were 
not married I should fall straight away in 
love with him. In point of fact, I have fallen 


in love with him already!" she added, un- 
blushingly. 

Madeline looked away, and busied herself 
with the arrangement of her long tresses of 
fine, soft hair to avoid replying. 

‘ Jack says he hashad a disappointmentabout 
some money lately,” went on Katie, putting 


= —=—— > 
her head on one side to admire the long spray 
of roses and maidenhair fern that her white 
fingers had skilfully manipulated while she 
was talking. ‘I don’t knowany of the parti. 
culars, but I believe the poor fellow has hag 
to leave the army in order to pay his debts, 
and he is now looking out for something io 
do in the way of a a? of a clab, or 
an appointment of that kind. He doesn’t 
look like a man who has to earn his own 
living, does he?” 

Madeline murmured a negative answer, 
but refased to be drawn into a discussion of 
the young officer’s various perfections—rather 
to the disappointment of Katie, whose brain 
had been constructing the romance that she 
felt ought certainly to follow the singolar 
meeting of the two young people—for = 
Treherne was a thorough matchmaker, and 
simply revelled in the idea of getting such 4 
handsome husband for Madeline. 

Perhaps it was owing to this that she was 
80 particular with regard to the young girl's 
a pomeory that evening; for after Madeline 
had turned from the glass, and declared her. 
self ready to descend, Mrs. Treherne made her 
sit down again, while she administered a few 
“‘ finishing touches,” as she called them. 

There!" she exclaimed, when all the 
“touches”? had been given, ‘‘ now look at 
—_ and tell me if I haven't improved 
you!” 

Madeline could not deny the trath of this 
statement, and it may be thata faint thrill of 
pleased vanity stirred her heart for just 4 
minute as she saw the charming image given 
back by the mirror. 

Her usually statuesque featares were 
warmed iuto life by an exquisite flash of 
brightest carmine that played on her cheeks ; 
the large, dark eyes were softly lustrous 
beneath the shade of their silken lashes ; and 
the open bodice of her black lace dress showed 
een the pearly tints of throat and 


n 

On the left side of the bodice Mrs. Tre. 
herne had fastened the spray of roses and 
ferns, and one single blossom, relieved only by 
its own green leaves, gleamed from the thick 
coils of hair, piled high on the classic head. 
—_ me certainly looked very charming 
indee 

Of course, Mrs. Treherne arranged for Cap- 
tain Vane to take the young girl in to dinner, 
and was greatly puzzled at the expression on 
his face when she told him to give his arm to 
Miss Brereton—an honour eagerly coveted by 
the other two unmarried men. 

Godfrey had no alternative but to obey his 
hostess, but that he did it unwillingly was 
plainly to be seen. 

The flush on Madeline's face grew deeper, 
but her heart began to beat more rapidly, with 
a sort of defiance. 

‘‘ He shall change his opinion of me!”’ she 
said to herself. ‘It isa battle between us— 
surely the strangest battle that ever was fought 
—and I will win!” 

Acting under this impulse she refased to be 
chilled by his coldness, or silenced by his 
brief answers. Her usual shyness gave way 
before the new excitement, and she was a8 
bright and witty as the hostess herself. 

er mirthfal sallies kept the table amused 
during the whole of dinner time, and even 
Godfrey was forced to join in the laughter, 
although, to do him justice, he tried his best 
to play the part of Death's Head at the feast. 

After the ladies had gone to the drawing- 
room a sudden change came over Madeline, 
and, to Mrs, Treherne’s great surprise, she 
burst into tears. 

‘* My dear child, what can be the matter 
with you?” Katie asked, in great concern, 
coming to her side, 

“Nothing. Iam excited and overwrought, 
that is all,” Madeline answered, trying to 
smile through her tears. ‘Leave me alone 
for a few minutes, dear, and I shall be all right. 
I think I'll go into the air; perhaps that will 
help to make me more ashamed of myself, and 





then I shall recover all the quicker.’ 
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Mrs. Treherne nodded assent, and the young 
girl step, through the open French window 
out on the lawn, where she seated herself 
under the spreading branches of a copper 


1s was @ beautiful night, balmy and aitill, 
and lit by the soft radiance of thousands of 
stars, gleaming like points of yellow light in 
the infinite depths of the purple heavens. 

Faint odours floated out from the dew- 
drenched flowers, and the melancholy note of 
the corncrake from the fields down by the 
river was the only sound that broke their 
stillness. 

The copper beech was exactly opposite the 
dining-room, the windows of which were wide 
open, 80 that, herself unseen, Madeline could 
observe —— that was going on inside, 

Dessert was still on the flower-decked table, 
and the decanters were in the process of being 
passed round, while the gentlemen smoked 
their cigars. 

Presently, however, they rose and left the 
room—all but Godfrey Vane, who, instead of 
following, came to the window and looked out, 
apparently absorbed in thought, 

Madeline had not much difficulty in guess- 
ing the subject of his meditations, which, to 
judge from his knitted brows and sombre air, 
were of a decidedly un + character; but 
her attention was suddenly drawn away from 
him by the sound of a half-smothered curse, 
which seemed to come from a group of laurel 
bushes on her left. 

At the same moment the sharp, stinging 
report of a pistol rang out on the night air; 
and, with a sick , Bhe saw the form of 
Godfrey, which had been distinctly outlined 
against the light within, stagger backwards, 
and then fall heavily to the floor. 


(To be continued.) 





THE BELLE OF THE SEASON. 
—<——_— 


OHAPTER XXVII.—(continued.) 


Rosensvry looked abashed. He was really 
ashamed of his late conduct, or sorry that he 
had made such a manifestation of his feeling, 
but Lo = — ae et. Bows 
occurr: — possibly prevent ter 
“ut qqabe bakes 1 teaagehy mete,” b 

ae 0 » mother,” he 

said, after a brief silence. 
_ “Make no more apologies, Raymond!" 
interrupted her ladyship, with flashed cheeks, 
“We will endeavour to place a charitable 
construction = your late conduct if you 
say nothing! But now go!” 

Rosenbury hesitated, glanced from one to 
the other, and then bowed and departed. 

“ T think he is not right in hia mind, Walter,” 
said her ladyship, when he had gone, 
“Promise me, my dear » that you will 
never be drawn into a $ with him. 
Promise me!” 

Walter readily promised. He had no wish 
to fight the son of his benefactress. 

Her ladyship's pale countenance and 
trembling frame showed how deeply outraged 
her feelings had been by Rosenbury’s late 
conduct, and Walter exerted himself to soothe 
and comfort her, 

He had barely succeeded in the efforts when 
‘the Lady Geraldine Summers entered the 
boudoir, unannounced. 

Both Lady Rosenbury and Walter arose to 
pe her, surprised at her opportune appear- 

ce. 

‘ Walter here!” exclaimed Geraldine, with 
& blush and start. “I did not expect to see 
‘ea i 
, y Rosenbury smiled, well knowing that 
if the girl had s him 10 bo there 
her delicacy might have prompted her to 
remain away. 

“Oh, Walter,” said Lady Geraldine, after 
Sreeting her friend warmly, ‘can you forgive 





the shamefal treatment you have received at 
my uncle's hands?" 

Walter signified that be could. 

‘*] had a conversation with the Earl before 
— here,” she continued, ‘‘and we have 
arri at an understanding, although it 
is very unfavourable to us. He is determined 
that I shall m Lord Rosenbury !”’ 

“Heaven forbid! ” breathed her ladyship, 
with a vivid realisation of the recent scene. 

Geraldine gave her friend a grateful look. 

‘* Tell me, darling,” said Walter, anxiously, 
“how did the Earl get your ring to copy 
from ?” ; 

**T do not know,” was the puzzled reply. ‘I 
have been trying to think all day, but I cannot 
decide. The night before last I fell asleep, 
just after dinner, in the drawing-room. It 
was a strange thing forme to do. Perhaps 
he took my ring then. It was the only 
opportunity he could have had!" 

** Could he have drugged you for the purpose 
of removing your ring, my dear?” asked Lady 
Rosenbury. 

Geraldine started at the suggestion, and ex- 


aoe 

‘*Qh,- Lady Rosenbury, do you think he 
would be guilty of such an act?”’ 

‘I think he would do a great many things 
to carry out his plans, my dear?” 

‘‘He might have drugged me,"’ she said, 
thoughtfally. ‘Certainly, my sleep at that 
hour of the day, and in that place, seem un- 
accountable,” 

** Geraldine,” said Walter, ‘‘ did you receive 
either of the letters I wrote you since my re- 
turn to town?” 

She replied in the negative. 

“* Yet the Countess assured me that you had 
received the first one! The remark shows that 
- — have been a party to this decep.- 

on ” 

‘* And yet she has been very kind and sym- 
pathising with me until this afternoon |” 

**I do not like to jadge any one hastily,” 
remarked Lady Rosenbary, ‘‘ but I do not like 
Lady Montford. When I called for you last 
evening, Geraldine, she seemed altogethe too 
affectionate in her manner towards you for so 
brief an acquaintance. Be on your guard 
against her, my child. But,” she added, aris- 
ing, ‘I will leave you a little while to your 
explanations, as I wish to see Raymond.” 

She withdrew, leaving the lovers to indulge 
in the tender converse in which they were too 
timid to engage even before her. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Cancel his bond of life dear God, I pray, 
That I may live to say—the dog is dead. 
—Shakespeare. 


Lapy Rosensury was absent from the 

boudoir nearly an hour, and during that time 
she had conversed with Raymond, who had 
apologised to her for his late insulting re- 
marks, but was abruptly refused to make a 
similar concession to Walter. Be seemed to 
think that, under the present state of circum- 
stancee, the artist would pay very few visits 
to Rosenbury House, and there was nothing 
he so much desired as to bring about a rupture 
of the friendship existing between mother and 
son. 
Had he possessed but a little more cunning 
he would have seen that his present conduct 
could only serve to bind them the more closely 
together. 

At length, pale and wearied with her suc- 
cessfal efforts to bring Rosenbury into a 
different frame of mind, her ladyship returned 
to the lovers, and derived comfort and pleasure 
from the sight of their innocent happiness. 

“ How long you have beon absent, dear Lady 
Rosenbury !” exclaimed Walter, who had been 
entertaining some anxiety in regard to her 
interview with Rosenbury. 

‘* What! You have missed me when Géral- 
dine was with you?” said her ladyship, with 
& smile, J 





“We have both missed you!” remarked 
the maiden, blushing. ‘‘ We want your advice 
about—about our future.” 

Her ladyship seated herself beside the young 
couple, and begged them to state the point 
upon which they desired counsel. 

‘It is in regard to our marriage,” declared 
Walter. ‘Iam anxious to remove Geraldine 
from her present home. The Earl has proved 
himself an active enemy to our interests, and 
I have no faith in the friendship of 
the Italian for Geraldine. We have been 
talking over the matter, and I have 
been urging to consent to a speedy marriage ; 
but she objects, and has finally agreed to 
abide by your decision.” 

Lady Rosenbury looked thoughtfal, and 
remained silent. 

‘*T cannot feel that she is safe with the Earl 
and Countess,” continued Walter. ‘Do you 
not think, dear Lady Rosenbury, that we had 
better be married quietly, and go abroad until 
the Earl gets over his first anger? ” 

‘‘What does Geraldine say?’ asked her 
ladyship. 

“T do not like a stolen marriage,” she re- 
plied. ‘‘I should prefer to wait a little 
longer, until I become perfectly sure that my 
uncle will never relent. He is my guardian, 
and my father loved himtenderly. Iowe him 
& reasonable obedience, and though I shall 
marry Walter, yet I donot know bat that, by 
@ brief exercise of patience, I may gain my 
uncle's consent!” 

“Geraldine is right, Walter,” said Lady 
Rosenbury. “A little longer waiting can do 
no harm, and may bring you both much good. 
You are both proof against fature schemes 
for breaking your faith in each other, ‘and 
the Earl will not dare to resort to violent and 
coercive measures. When he sees that his 
designs are hopeless, he may relax his oppo- 
sition. Geraldine is his niece, the only child 
of his only brother, and he certainly must 
cherish some affection for her. I advise you 
to wait a little.” 

A shadow of anxiety crossed Walter's face, 
but he made no reply, 

‘tT have other reasons for my advice,” con- 
tinued her a ‘*Tam thoughtfal of Wal- 
ter’s reputation. Should you contract a private 
marriage, the world would say that Walter 
was & fortune-hunter, or that you, Geraldine, 
were infatuated with him, or ashamed of your 
choice. Of course, you could afford to laugh 
at what the world said; nevertheless, if dis- 
agreeable remarks can be avoided by the 
exercise of a little patience, it would be well 
to avoid them.” 

“You are right, dear Lady Rosenbury—ag 
you always are,” responded Walter, his look 
of disappointment vanishing. 

‘tAg to Geraldine’s home,”’ resumed her 
ladyship, “it will be easy for her to avoid 
unfriendly-relatives. By the way, ms dear," 
she added, “is not thie a very singular mar- 
riage of the Earl’s? We never saw his bride 
in society, and he has so often declared him- 
self a confirmed bachelor that it is a universal 
surprise to learn that he is at last married !’’ 

‘tI believe he loved his present wife years 
ago, long before he came home from hia 
travels,” Geraldine replied. ‘‘She is an 
Italian, you know, and has been faithfal to 
him all these years, The fact of her long 
faithfaluess made me regard her with 
sympathy?” 

‘¢ Then, if she is devoted to him she will 
heartily be devoted to you, my dear,” said 
Lady Rosenbary. “You both think, then, 
you will wait a little longer?” 

The lovers assented. 

“Bat shall we never meet except as 
strangers?” demanded Walter. ‘Iam for- 
bidden the Earl’s house, my letters are inter- 
cepted, and I shall never Know when Geral- 
dine is well or ill!” 

** As betrothed lovers there can be no harm 
in your meeting,” observed her ladyship. 
‘Since Geraldine has no home of her own in 
which to receive you mine is at her service, 
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Even the censorious world can find nothing 
to blame in yoar meeting at my house.’’ 

Walter was overjoyed at this arrangement, 
and Lady Geraldine, who placed implicit con- 
fidence in her friend, thanked her for her 
thoughifal kindness. 

“Sach meetings will not be be long re- 
quired,"’ said Lady Rosenbury. ‘“ After a 
reasonabvie period of waiting, should the Earl 
persiss in his opposition to your marriage, 
you can have s quiet wedding, and I will give 
your wedding breakfast. I simply counsel a 
resort to mild measures first! "’ 

Her ladyehip's advice commended itself to 
the sense of the lovers, and they cheerfally 
acquiesced in her decision. 

She was proceeding to give them more 
elaborate counsel when the door opened, and 
Lord Rosenbury again made his appearance. 

There was about him no trace of his late 
anger. On the contrary, his manner was 
suave and bland, and his countenance 
wreathed in smiles. 

He had just learned of the presence of Lady 
Geraldine. 

He advanced into the boudoir, greeted the 
maiden very politely and cordially, bowed 
coldly to Walter, thus completely ignoring 
their late episode, and seated himself quietly 
near Lady Rosenbary. 

A silent embarrassment fell upon the little 
group. 

*' Don't let me interrupt your convérsation,” 
vemarked hislordship, with barely perceptible 
chagrin. ‘‘Iam glad to see you looking so 
well to-day, Lady Geraldine. I thought you 
looked a trifle anxious last evening, and rather 
pale, too—that is, during the early part of the 
eveniog!"’ 

The colour that now vivified the maiden's 
clear olive cheeks seemed to make amends for 
the late paleness to which he alluded. 

Rosenbury glanced from one to another of 
the little group and his keen glances seemed 
to recognise the relations that had now 
become firmly established between the young 
couple. 

They sat near each. other, and he observed 
that at his entrance they had uncdlasped hands. 
There was proud, protecting tone in Walter's 
manner towards his betrothed, and she exbi- 
bited a gentle dependence upon him, while 
there was a mutual deference that marked 
them as lovers. 

Rosenbury bit his lips with chagrin. 

He had been very angry at Walter the 
= evening for appearing in the Rosen- 

ury box at the theatre and monopolising the 
attention of Geraldine; and that anger had 
now increased to positive hatred, not unmixed 
with fear. 

Walter had gained the love of Lady Rosen- 
bury and Lady Geraldine, and might he not 
end by regaining his usurped rank and 
honoura? 

Alarmed at the position in which he found 


himself in the esteem of these two ladies,. 


Rosenbury> exerted himsdif’ to be agreeatile 
and fascinating, in’ Order, if possible, to 
awaken the prideof the'one and the affection 
of the other. 

In the midst of an elaborate speech, a knock 
sounded upon the door, aud a liveried servant 
entered the room 

‘*I? you please, my lord,” he said, address- 
ing Rosehbury, ‘a person wishes to gee your 
lordship.” 

Rosenbury tarned aronnd with a scowl that 
caused the footman to pause instinctively. 

_Without deigning a word to the servant, 
his lordship waved his hand imperionsly aga 
signal to him to”be gone. 

“Bat, if you please, my lord,” persisted the 
footman, in a trembling tone, “ your lordship 
gave orders as the person was always to ‘be 
admitted ——"’ 

Rosenbury made an imperative gesture, 
before which the man retreated. 

Bas before he could close the door, or indeed 
quite reach it, the “person"’ to whom he 


referred entered the boudoir with a wagger- 
ing air. P “4 





He had followed the servant to whom he 
had stated his wishes. 

As the reader probably guesses, the 
‘* person ” was Oolte Loraine. 

Hia personal appearance -was decidedly 
convivial, his hat: being as usual, upon the 
back of his head, one eye being screwed closels, 
while the other beamed with a decidedly jolly 
expression, and his red necktie streaming 
across his chest, the heat rendering it uncom- 
fortable when properly adjusted. In other 
respects, his attire waa quite fashionable and 
his jewellery was good. 

As he elbowed himself past the servant the 
latter-seized the opportunity of gliding from 
the room, in the hope of escaping his master's 
wrath. 

‘*Oan’s see me, my lord?” ejaculated Lo- 
raine, with a beaming smile. ‘How do? 
How do?” 

Lord Rosenbary and Walter simultaneously 
arose, 

The thought of the latter was that his 
supposed father had followed him to the 
mansion of the Rosenbury’s, and his first 
impulse was to get him away quietly before 
he should have disgusted or annoyed Lady 
Geraldine, 

“Come away, father,” he said, advancing 
towards him. ‘ Oome home with me!" 

‘* Wal’er here ! ” exclaimed Loraine, holding 
out hishand, “Glad see you. Pleasant bat 
expected meeting! Hope see you well, Wal'er. 
B’liged invitation, but really can’t ’cept!” 

He paused, looked around, touched his fore- 
lock to Lady Rosenbury and Lady Geraldine, 
and then said,— 

“Girl make up, eh, Wal'er? Greatest griof 
my life ‘cause [ made her mad that time 
lookin’ at picture, But all right now, eh? 
Feel’ ‘self again. Wal’er's treasure, young 
lady,” he added, addressing the maiden. 
‘* Wal’er’s good t’ me, good everybody, though 
pictures nowhere ‘cordin’ rules art." 

Geraldine could not help smiling at this 


opinion, delivered to with such a torial 
air. 
~“ Come, father,” Walter. 


‘Mua’ ‘fase, my son. ‘Nother time: To- 
day came to see my lud. Seems to me 
ludship rather cool !'’ 

He made theremark with'such's suspicious- 
ness in his manner that Rosenbury, conceal- 
ing his annoyance, replied with great apparent 
condescension : 

‘* Not at all, my good fellow——” 

‘F'l'a, F’l'al’”’ interrupted Loraine, ‘“ Not 
af'l’a! Ama gen’elman!” 

“ Very well, Mr. Loraine,’”’ said Rosenbary, 
forcing a smile, ‘' You ‘came, I suppose, to 
me about the advancement of your son? You 
have been here once before with the same 
object.” 

Loraine looked surprised, then meditative, 
and then barst into a sudden laugh, winked at 
Rosenbury in what is popularly called a 
“ knowing ' manner, and said,— 

*' Very good, ladship. Come‘see "bout son's 
‘vancement! Like private in’view !"’ 

‘Not on my account,” said Walter, 
haughtily. ‘I desire no advancement that I 
cannot gain for myself.” 

Loraine’s countenance fell, and he looked 
@isooncerted at thisremark. Brightening up, 
however, at the remembrance of the brilliant 
spscimen he had jast received of Rosenbury’s 
capabilities of invention, he looked inquiringly 


> at his lordship. 


“ Your pride may tempt you to refase my 
kind offices, Mr. Loraine,” observed Rosen- 
bury; ‘but I cannot so soon forget my 
promiee to your dying mother, I will there- 
fore listen to what your father has to say !"" 

Loraine planced trium tly at Walter. 

‘‘Thank you,” rep! the artist, coldly. 
“I will absolve your lordship from the pre- 
mise to which you allude, I positively decline 
acctepting any favour whatever at your 
hands!” 

oraine’s countenance fell again. 
“Well, do as you like,” said Rosenbury, 


. nervously, “As I promised to see your father 


——— — 


agair on the subject, however, I will do go, 
Be kind enough, Mr. Loraine,” he nid, 
addressing the former gardener, ‘* $0 proceed to 
the reception-room at the end of the hall, | 
will see you as soon as I have leisure!” 

Loraine smiled, winked expressively at his 
lordship, abruptly changed his expresaion to 
one of great solemnity as he encountered the 
glances of the ladiesand Walter, and retreated 
from the apartment. 

The artiss made no further attempt to pre. 
vent an interview between Loraine and Rosen. 
bary—indeed, he made no farther allusion to 
Loraine’s visit. 

Envying the ease with which Walter 
dismissed the subject, and annoyed that the 
appearance of Loraine had made no difference 
in the manner of the ladies towards the artis}, 
Rosenbury assumed an air of condescension 
towards him, but it was not even noticed by 
its object. 

The ladies both noticed it, however, and 
Rosenbury fell to a still lower position in their 


esteem. 

Atter half-an-hour’s talk his lordship arose, 
declared that the sooner his disagreeable task 
was over the better, and with a bow and a 
smile left the boudoir, hastening to the recep. 
tion-room. 

Once there and alone in the presence of 
Colte Loraine, his countenance changed with 
startling rapidity. 

“ What do you mean, you scoundrel?" he 
exclaimed, catching his smiling paren® by the 
arm. ‘How dare you come again so so6n io 
see me? Why did you not write if you 
wanted anything? I've good mind to ‘have 
you kicked into the street.” 

*' Better not, Raymon',” said Loraine; some. 
what sobsred by his son's gust of \passion. 
“Better treat. ma better. Remember, I'm 
your father!” 

‘*Hush! Walls have ears,” said Rosenbury, 
more coolly. ‘' Just explain why you come 
here to-day! Didn't you promise to stay 
away?” , 

“ Well, what if I did?” whined Loraine. 
“You don’s make “Tdwance for paternal 
*fection——” . 

‘“ Staff 1 ” 

“T could live here all time if ‘wanted to |" 
declared Loraine, plucking up courage. 

‘Tell me what “want!” 

‘‘T say Raymon’, you's "tended for business 
fla! What I want’s thie. Weather’s ’ot, 
lodgin’s *ncomfortable, Want ‘invitation to 
Rose’bu’y.” é 

“But you know I can’t “invite you there 
without exciting suspicion,” said Rosenbury, 
the perspiration breaking out on his forehead 
atthe thought, ‘If youare g to intrude 
upon me in this manner, comicg here to see 
re, and demanding ‘to visit Rosenbury, you 
may as well give up all hope of ‘ever getting 
any more money from the, The secret will 
ieak out, I shall be kicked ont ‘of ‘my position, 
and you wil! be transported for life!” 

Loraine was startled at this pictdre. 

“Troe,” he muttered. “Was foolish. 
Don’t want lose money, nor don’t want be 
transported. I'll be varefal, Raymon’. 
won’s come again, present.” 

“London is warm now,” said Rosenbury, 
in a conciliating tone. ‘Why don"t you fe 
off somewhere? Suppose you travel. I'll 
give you plenty of money. You might visit 
Paris——” 


But Parisis hot too,” in ted Loraine, 


with melancholy. ‘“ Like totravel well nougk - 


in own country, but ain’t goin’ round forsiga 
ones, where don't know langusge!"* 
“Why not return to Australia?” 


‘Too far off! Paternal feelin’s mas’ be 
sidered |" 
Rosenbary bit his lips. 


“Tell you what I’ll do!” said Loraine, con- 
vinced that he had gained a brilliant idea. 
“T'll travel over own country—‘Nited King- 
dom. Like know something manners aD 
customs of own Give me plenty 


money, Raymon’, an’ Pit start to-morrow!’ 





Devoutly hoping that some of the many 
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accidents to which travellera by rail or steam 
are liablo might put an end to his troublesome 
father's existence, Rosenbury hastened to 
pestow upon him a sum which he deemed 
adequate to his needs, 

“Shall staré in morning,’ remarked Lo- 
raine, a8 he proceeded to count the sum allotted 
him. ‘Money’ll do, May be gone sev'ral 
months—'ll write if need more yellow boys. 
Don’ look very well; Raymon’, Sorry to see 
poorly !”” 

Oh, I am well enough, thank you. Ouxseof 
theee days you shall live with me, just as you 
used to pictare, but at present, out of consi- 
deration for what people will say, we had 
better not see each other. You see,” added 
Rosenbary, with assumed kindness, ‘' as long 
as Lady Rosenbury lives, we must be very 
guarded.” 

Loraine assented. 

** Should you ever wish to see me you have 
only to drop me a@ note,'’ continued his lord- 
ship, ‘‘ Whereever yoz are I will come to see 
you. In that way we shall avoid all suepicion, 
and possess the Rosenbury estates to live upon! 
Of course, I shall always share what I have 
with you?” 

Loraine was not imposed upon by the pre- 
tended friendliness of hia son, bué he wascon- 
vinced by hie arguments and quite alarmed at 
— impradence in visiting Rosenbury 80 
openly. 

He readily agreed'to do as his son directed. 

‘‘ An’ now my goin’s settled.”’ he observed. 
“you'll be kin’ to Wal’er, Ray’mon? Jes, 
think—he’s the real Lu'd Rose'b’y an’ you’re, 
by rights, only my son. Think of the real 
L’ad Rese'b’y ® paintin’ sixpenny pictures to 
sell, It’s *nough to make late ludship rise 
out of his tombstan. Don’ in’fere with 
Wal'er an’ the girl, Raymon’. She’s more 
fitter for him ’n you!” 

“Very well,” responded Rosenbnry, ‘ And 
now, if you have nothing more to say to me 
yeu'd better go, or Walter and Lady Rosen- 
bury may grow suspicious.” 

Loraine immediately arose, preparing to 
take his departure. 

‘Good-bye, my son,” he said, with mandlin 
tenderness, clasping his hand. “Hope my 
little tower ‘tl do me. good. ' l'‘ll write often. 
Be kin’ to Wal'er. Good-bye!" 

He wrang his hand and departed, chuckling 
to himself #6 the thought of Rosenbary’s 
feigned kindness and evident anxiety to get 
tid of him by sending: him abroad, while 
Rosenbury retarned to his mother’s guests. 


ee 


CHAPTER XXIX, 


I have almost forgot the taste of fears; 

The time has been, my senses would have cool d 
To hear a night shriek ; and my fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse, and stir 

As life were in t ; I have supp‘d full of horrors ; 
Direness, familiar to my slaught’rous thoughts, 
Cannot once start me, 


Tex strange fugitive, whose singular sc- 
quaintance with Walter Loraine at Rock Land 
has been chronicled, lay upon the deck ofthe 
yacht as it passed ont of the little cove, ‘his 
haggard, despairing fave upturned to the: bril- 
liant heavens, He uttered no: groans, no 
prayers for relief or meroy- ‘Hia-late wild 
straggles\had eéetircly ceased; and he prepared 
to have become utterly despairing or apathetic. 
The Norwegian seamen moved about him, 
Sometimes roughly pushing him aside, and his 
two captors pated the deck~:atm-in-arm, 
occasionally pausing beside’-him #o express 
their villianous joy at his capture, or utter 
terrible threats as to the treatment he would 
800n reosive. 

The captive heard their threats apparently 
unmoved. His eyes did not blench, not a 
muscle quivered, not a word escaped his lips. 
He might have seemed carved from stone had 
penct been for the irregular heaving of his 





The agony of an utter despair chilled and 
deadened his soul. 

His mind reverted to his late wild freedom 
upon the shores of Rock Land, to the kindness 


and sympathy of the young artis, to his late} 


hopes and plang, 


When the yacht had nearly passed ont of | 


view of the shore she was headed northward, 
and proceeded in that direction at a fair rate 
of speed, the breeze being in her favour. 

The two brothers, who had captured the 
fugitive, at length paused beside him, and one 
of them said.— 

‘* Suppose we have him taken down into the 
cabin, doctor?” 

The “ doctor," the elder brother, a tall, thin 
man, with a cadaverous countenance, on 
which was an expression of grasping avarice— 
an expression which was habitual tc him— 
laughed, as he answered,— 

‘* Let him be! If he catches cold so much 
the better, I shall be glad when hs dies, and 
ends his attempts at escape!" . 

The younger man shook his head, saying,— 

“ You forget, doctor, that when this man 
dies our annuities die with him. Is is our 
interest to keep him alive !'’ 

“ Hush!” replied:the doctor, ‘ He'll hear 
ou ” 


** Do you think he'd know enongh to kill him- 
self to deprive us of our annuities ?” 

The dootor silently pointed to the face of 
the captive. over which a slight change had 
suddenly passed. He then took his brother's 
arm again, which he had let fall, and led him 
a opposite side of the boat, when he 
said,— 

‘* Alive or dead, this captive isa fortune to 
us. The ‘annuities,’ to which you so often 
allude can be doubled any day I desire it 


“ How so?” interrapted the younger man. 

J will tell you. To make you understand 
the oase, it may be well to recount a few of 
the circumstances of oar connection with it. 
You and I have kepé for many years a licensed 
retreat for: the ‘mentally disabled,’ az we 
termed the candidates for our asylnu—you 
being the steward and active manager of the 
establishment, and. I having charge of the 
medical department. You know nothing 
whatever of medioine, and very little of the 
symptoms of insanity, and have never troubled 
yourself about. our patients, while 1 was eda. 
cated to be a physician,” 

‘* Well, what of all thie?" demanded the 
youngem brother, as the doctor paused. 

“ Simply this: in our establishment there 
has been but one person to judge of the sanity 
of its inmates. Sometimes that person, m\ 
self,-has jadged wrongly. By the way, Calel, 
do you remember about whatitime this person 
made his appearance-as Mure Hali?’’ 

* Well, no !"’ 

“Ido. It was immediately after that case 
of ours.in the police coart3, that made.euch a 
atir. I mean that.oase of Mr. Crosse, the rich 
young gentleman, who was no more insane 
than you or I, but who was placed in our 
establishment by his guardiva, who wanted 
his fortane, You remember he managed to 
escape, and made ua a good of troubie, as well 
as caused his ‘guardian to flee the country. 
It was while the commotion he caused was 
subsiding that a gentleman brought this person 
to us, stating his name to be John Smith, and 
his'rank merely that of a gentleman of mode- 
rate fortune: He-stated him to bea relative 
of a gentieman of high rank, and that the 
mania of Smith was that he himself was the 
nobleman, but that he had been illegally 
deprived of rank and fortune | "' 

‘*T remember, doctor. The story of Smith 
wae plainly preposterous.” 

The doctor smiled complacently and pity- 
ingly at his brother, and proceeded, — 

“$0 I thought once. It certainly looks im- 
probable—too improbable for fiction! The 
name of Smith would certainly be the first to 
occur to anyone who wanted an assumed name, 


“What if he does?” was the response. | 


this patient of ours looks, or did look, like a 
nobleman used to every luxury. Besides, ki 
does noi act like an insane person. In short, 
i I belisve him to be sane!” ; 

‘s Why, then,’’ exclaimed Caleb, with sn air 
of astonishment, ‘if he is sane, his atory 
roust be true!” 

‘Exactly so!” . 

* How long have you suspected him to 


; Sane?” 


‘Oh, a long time,” replied the docivr, 
with s. shrewd look. ‘' I should have suspected 
it from the first had nots his story been 
incredible |” 

‘ But if hia story be true, doctor, would wo 
not make more money by setting him free and 
helping him to regain his rights ?”’ 

The doctor shook his head. 

‘*I have considered that idea,” he ssid, 
“but it is not available. We can got all we 
desire from his enemy. If we were to sci him 
free is would come out how we had treated 
him for years, and how we had treated othe: 
patients. No—to keep oureelves out 
tronble, and to fill our pookets handsomely, 
we must look to the person who has usurped 
his place }” 

The younger brother assented, 

‘‘ Strange, doctor,” he said, ‘that Smith 
should have come to this particular spot of a!! 
England? Don’t you think 20?” 

‘Hardly. It was s lonely spot, where Le 
could not easily be found. Besides, it seems 
that he made his way from the Hall by the 
coast, never plunging in the country, for fear 
of being taken. Iam particularly anxious io 
discover where he got his present clothing, 
and whether he communicated his etory to 
any one,” 

‘‘He probably took the clothes, doctor, 
without leave ; and as to his story, why, if he 
deceived you in regard to his sanity, he would 
Geceive any one. He looks insane, if ever 2 
man looked go.’ 

‘“‘ Still,’ responded the dccior, “I shail 
make s search of his clothing, to see if there is 
not abont him some clue as to thoir owner 
ship. If they were given tobim, he probabiy 
got money at the same time, In that caso, I 
shall of course take care of it!” And he 
smiled, ‘ Besides,’ be added, “I havo't 
much confidence in that new aftendant of oura. 
I believe he could be bribed with a guines to 
let every patient we havs got Icose!” 

‘Still, he has always beon faithfal,” re 
sponded Caleb, reflectively. ‘‘I think you are 
mistaken in your estimate of him.” 

'*T shall keep a sbarp eye on him,” said 
the doctor. ‘ Warka has been faithfal eo far, 





because it's been his interestto be so. He's 
simple-minded, and believes onr paiicnis to 
we really insane, So they all are, except 
Smith !” 

‘* Well, let's examine Smith's clothing for 
money now.” said Caleb. ‘' I am eure no one 
would give him any, but we can look,” . 
The latter part of this conversation had 
been overheard by its subject, the speakers 
having approached to within a short distance 
of him, and leaned against the bulwarks, look- 
ing upon the sea while they talked. 

At the mention of a search of his person for 
money his countenance had changed expres- 
sion; he had moved uneasily, and aroused 
himself to a fall realisation of his position. 
He suddenly remembered that he still had 
in his possession the parse of money given 
him by Walter Loraine. The thought flashed 
upon him, like a sudden thrili of hope, thas 
the contents of this purse might yet purchase 
for him a way of escape from bis captors, and 
he determined to retain it if possible. 

While his captors were stiil conversing he 
gently moved his manacled hands to his 
breast, where, in an inside pooket of his coat, 
the purse waa hidden, and drew it forth, keep- 
iog it under his coat. 

His first idea was to slip it into one of his 
shoes, but he foresaw that discovery would be 
inevitable if he kept it upon his person, and 
particularly in one of his shoes, and he looked 





either for himeelf or another, Thon, again, | 


about him for a place of concealment, 
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The deck of the yacht was cleanly swept, 
and, with the exception of a few ooils of rope, 
afforded no hiding place for his treasure. 

Fortunately, or providentially, however, one 
of these coils of rope was very near him, so 
near that his head touched it, and he regolved 
to secrete the money somewhere about it. 

The task required the utmost care to pre- 
vent the rattling of chains, but the prisoner 
gently moved his hands containing the money 
above his head, and dropped the purse. It 
made no sound in falling, and he concluded, 
with a sigh of relief, that it had slipped be. 
tween the heavy ooils. 

It had, in fact, fallen in such a manner as 
to be not easily discoverable. 

Then cautiously returning his hands to their 
former position, the prisoner quietly awaited 
the proposed search. 

Immediately after the last remark by the 
doctor's brother the two men advanced 
—_ the bulwarke, and the elder of thom 
said,— 

**Bince you won't tell us, Smith, where you 
got those fine clothes you're wearing, suppose 
you let us know how much money you have?” 

* You will have to look for yourself, Dr. 
Mure,” replied the prisoner, with a quiet self- 
possession that greatly irritated his captors. 

“We will do so!” declared the doctor, 
roughly. ‘' Here, Caleb, give me your assiat- 
ance.” 

The two men proceeded to search the pri- 
soner, in which undertaking they met with no 
opposition. The breast-pocket, where the 
purse had so lately reposed, was thoroughly 
explored, the coatitself was pricked here and 
there with the doctor's pocket-knife, and even 
the shoes were examined, but all to no effect, 

* Well, it’s just as I said, doctor,” remarked 
the younger brother, when they had finished ; 
‘he stole the clothes! We might have spared 
ourselves all this trouble. Who should give 
him money?” 

** Still, I am puzzled,” declared the dootor. 
** People who steal don’t usually stop to comb 
their hair and make an elaborate toilet. But 
whatever the mystery, it is clear that he has 
no money,” 

With thie decision, the doctor and his 
brother resumed their walk. 

Convinced that his person was safe from 
further examination, the prisoner began to 
consider how he should regain possession of 
the purse. 

It would be impossible to reach it in his 
present position with his manacled hands, 
and he began to ws to a sitting position. 

He soon succeeded in his effort to sit up- 
right, but made no motion toward the coil of 
rope for some time, until his change of posi- 
tion had ceased to attract the notice of his 
captors. 

And then he moved his hands forward, and 
sent his lorg, thin fingers on exploring expe- 
ditions among the crevices between the coils 
of the rope. 

He was soon successful, finding the purse, 
and he then cautiously restored it to the 
depths of his hreast- pocket, 

*' T may never escape,” he thought gloomily, 
‘bat I will, at least, keep the purse as a 
memento of the noble youth who so kindly 
befriended me, Perhaps some time it may 
be of use tome. Providence cannot have 
utterly forsaken me!" 

He leaned back against the rope and looked 
up at the sky, with a wild prayer in his eyes. 

But the moonlight and the glitter of the 
stars seemed to mock his entreaties, and his 
despair was increased tenfold. 

And yet not ® murmur escaped his lips. 

The brothers continued to walk to and fro, 
occasionally pausing to speak to one of the 
seamen in his own tongue, or look through a 
night-glass at the dim light of the coast, but 
their attention did not again revers to their 
prisoner. 

“I say, doctor,” said Oasleb, thoughtfully, 
“I think you're mistaken in your treatment 
of Smith, if you believe his story to be true. 
Suppose he is really the nobleman he declares 





himself to be, and the nobleman who bears his 
title is an usurpur or impostor, why, then, it's 
your interest to keep him alive! As long as 
he lives, you have a hold upon his enemy ! 
When he dies youlose that hold. Suppose he 
were dead, how could you prove his state- 
ments?” 

“There is something in what you say,” 
replied the doctor, in a somewhat distarbed 
tone. 

‘“* And that is not all,”’ declared the younger 
brother, with a triamphant air. “If Smith 
dies, the usurper becomes the righifal posses- 
sor of the titles and estates of which Smith 
has been defrauded !” 

“True, true!” exclaimed the doctor. ‘'I 
never thought of that! Whata dolt I have 
been! Your words, Oaleb, have shown me 
my mistake. Smith must be guarded as a 
priceless treasure, at least until you and I have 
made our fortunes and are ready to leave 
—o Then I don't care what becomes of 

im ” 

Acting upon this motive of self-interest, Dr. 
Mare ordered a couple of the seamen to carry 
the prisoner into the little cabin, which order 
was obeyed. They laid the captive upon alow 
divan at one side of the tiny room, and one of 
the seamen, from a humane impulse, put a 
cushion under his head. 

They then withdrew, leaving him alone, 

The cabin was far less pleasant than the 
deck to the prisoner, it being warm and close. 

The light came through a skylight, and 
through the same medium he beheld thestars, 
which seemed now farther off than ever. 

The hours wore on, and still with unflinching 
gaze he gazed through the skylight at the 
stars; still there came the unsteady tramp to 
and fro on the deck of Doctor Mare and his 
brother ; and still the seamen attended to their 
labours in almost total silence. 

Bat at length there came a change. 

The starlight paled before the grey twilight 
of the early morning, and, at no great distance, 
was seen the rocky coast against which beat 
the white waves of the sea. 

‘* Well we're almost home ! ” said the doctor, 
wiih a long breath of relief. “I have slept 
very little since we began our search for Smith, 
and am as hungry as tired!” 

The seamen received no instructions from 
their employers, but headed the yacht inland, 
and soon anchored her in a secluded little cove. 

They then got out the small boat, deposited 
their prisoner in it, the captors followed, and 
two of the seamen rowed to a narrow strip of 
beach where they all landed. 

As he sprang out upon the sand, Dr. Mure 
gave some directions in regard to the yacht, 
which proclaimed him to be its owner, and the 
seamen his employ és. 

In fact, he had a great love for the sea, and 
was wont to gratify it by frequent little ex- 
cursions about the coast in his tiny craft—this 
being the only recreation he ever allowed him. 
self, 

Atter concluding his directions, the doctor 
turned his gaze inland, and his keen eye soon 
observed a horse and waggon rapidly advanc- 
ing along a dusty road that led to their landing. 

ace. 
ar Cramp is punctual!’ he observed. ‘* Lift 
out the patient, Caleb!" 

The prisoner was removed from the beat to 
the land, and the seamen rowed back to the 


acht. 
. They had hardly vanished from the shore 
when the horse and waggon drove up, halting 
at a short distance from the little group, 

The driver was alone, and he immediately 
sprang out, and touched his hat to Dr. Mare, 

He was a man of herculean frame with a 
countenance that had in it more of the animal 
than the human. 

“Justin time, Cramp!” said the doctor. 
‘““ Were you here yesterday morning?" 

‘‘ Yes, sir. I've been here every mornin’ at 
time, ’cordin to your orders, sir. You said 
you might come back any mornin’, an’ I was 
to y here to meets you. So you found Smith, 
sir?” 





‘€ Yes, I found him, and hard work I had to 
do it, too,” declared the doctor. ‘ Pat him 
into the waggon, Cramp, and we'll off.” 

Cramp obeyed, lifting the thin form of the 
prisoner as though it had been that of a child, 
and depositing him in the waggon. 

The waggon contained a shawl or two, and 
one of these the doctor wrapped about the 
captive in such a manner as to entirely con. 
ceal his chains. 

Cramp then mounted to his seat, the 
brothers seated themselves one on each side of 
their prisoner, and the party set off, at a 
moderate pace, along the road which conducted 
into the country. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Abandon hope, all ye who enter here. 
— Dante. 


More Hatt, the residence of Dr. Mare and 
his brother, stood a short distance from the 
sea-coast, in a desolate and thinly-settled 
region. 

+ was a large and rambling edifice, built of 
stone, and two stories in height, and poss. 
essed a wing of more modern architecture. 
The tall chimneys, the many gables, the 
dormer windows, the narrow doors, all 
proclaimed the age of the main structure, 
The wing possessed no doors opening upon 
the grounds, and its windows were small 
eqnare apertures, evidently near the ceilings 
of the rooms to which they were intended to 
furnish light. These windows were provided 
with narrow iron bars, painted white, which 
were not perceptible from the grounds. 

The hall was surrounded by a profase 
growth of gloomy trees, which w close to 
the building, — it completely from view. 
Ontside this circle of foliage was a lawn, 
sprinkled with clumps of trees, and having in 
its centre a small fountain. This lawn was 
protected by a high stone wall, and was used 
by the patients of the establishment in their 
daily exercise, A few flowers gave it bright- 
ness, and rendered it an attractive featare to 
the frieuds of the inmates. 

In the rear of the hall flourished a vegetable 
garden, where none of the patients were 
allowed to walk, it being shut in only by 4 
simple hedge of ordinary height. 

A few fields behind the garden belonged to 
the hall, and furnished cereals for the con- 
sumption of the doctor’s large family. 

On one side of these fields stretched 4 
barren, rocky shore; on the other fertile 
meadows, and stillf further inland, at 4 
distance of a few miles, villages and towns. 

The estate, which, under its present tenant, 
was called Mure Hall, was quite small, and 
belonged to a wealthy nobleman, who knew 

ittle of the doctor, but who was very 
wal pleased with his prompt payments and 
improvements of the place, 

Within the mansion was presented a strong 
contrast to the pleasant lawn. There was 4 
prison look about the bare, uncarpeted halls, 
and particularly about the doors opening from 
them, these doors being each Pasa oy with 
an open panel, closely grated, through which 
the keeper could survey the occupant of the 


room, 

None but male patients were admitted to 
the hall, and these all had greater or less 
idiosyncracies, many of them harmless 
and gentle, To these latter, Mrs, Mure, the 
housekeeper, and wife of Caleb Mare, the 
manager, was uniformly kind, and she 
managed to mitigate the severity of their lot 
by the pleasures of the table and by her 
sympathising manner. These harmless 
patients, many of whom recovered under the 
skill of the doctor and the kindness of his 
brother’s wife, and were then sent home, 
occupied the main building. The more violent 
inmates, or those whom it was deemed neces- 

to guard more closely and ge ge 4 
soslaied, were kept confined in the wing, 
where Mrs, Mare was never allowed to make 
her appearance, 
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The staff of servants was moderately large, 
the establishment paying its proprietors 
handsomely, and its present reputation was 
very good, the inspectors having reported 
more than once very favourably of the re- 
markably hamane treatment accorded to its 
inmates. 

Bat, then, they had never been behind the 
soenes ! 

Dr. Mure, it was true, wore a velvet glove, 
put it concealed a hand of iron. Some of the 

tients never discovered him to be other than 
gentle, and these were loud in hia praise to 
visitors; but to others he was an incarnation 
of cruelty. Among these latter was the 
strange fugitive who had appealed to Walter 
Loraine. 

The sun had not fully arisen when the 
waggon, containing the prisoner and his 
captors, turned into the grounds belonging to 
the hall; but, early as was the hour, there 
were two or three wild-looking, sleepless faces 
pressed against the painted gratings to catch 
a glimpse of the new arrival. The thick 
foliage of the trees prevented their success, 
however, and the next minute the waggon 
aageet before the front door. 

ramp sprang out and sounded the massive 
iron knocker, and then returned to assist the 
prisoner from his seat. 

The knock was speedily answered by the 
appearance of a keeper, who hastened to aid 
Cramp with the captive. 

“S80 you've got. him, doctor?” exclaimed 
the keeper, in a tone of satisfaction. * We'll 
soon teach him to run away.” 

“Stop, Horley! No violence ! " commanded 
the doctor. ‘‘ Smith must be taken care of— 

care of—mind you!” 

Horley arched his brows in surprise, but a 
glance at the doctor assured him that the 
order was to be obeyed, and his movements 
instantly becamé more — 

The position of the late fugitive at Mure 
Hall had always been unbearable. He had been 
the scapegoat of the establishment, the butt 
of every keeper's ill-humours, and the par- 
ticular object of the doctor's cruelties and 
harshness. 

It seemed strange, therefore, that ‘* good 
care’ was henceforth to be taken of him, 

He was assisted into the house by Cramp 
and Horley, preceded by the doctor, and fol- 
lowed by the manager. Thus guarded, he 
was conducted into a waiting-room at one side 
of the corridor, and placed upon a seat. 

“ How do affairs get on, Horley?” asked 
the doctor, when Cramp had disappeared, and 
the younger Mure had departed to announce 
his arrival to his wife. ‘Have things gone 
all right during my absence?” 

“ All right, sir. But we expected you back 
before this time, sir. I've sent Cramp every 
morning to the coast to look for you, as you 
directed” 

“Very good, Horley. The patients are all 
as well as usual?” 

“Yes, sir. Namber Five is recovering, sir— 
hasn't had any attack since you went away.” 

“T'll write to his friends to-day, then. He 
has quite recovered. The corner-room in the 
Wing is not occupied ?” 

Horley replied in the negative. 

“Prepare it, then, for Smith, and see that 
he is got. into it immediately. As you go up 
to attend to it give the order for my breakfast. 
At the same time, order a breakfast for the 
three seamen, who will be here directly, and 
then send them to fish. They ought to be able 
= a something handsome to market this 

ee. ” 

Horley bowed and withdrew. 

he doctor took a few turns about the room, 
looked at his watch, gazed from the window, 
and then went into a little room adjoining, 
Which seemed to be a sort of laboratory, and 
Contained shelves laden with bottles of 
medicines, 

The moment he was left alone the doll look 
vanished from the prisoner's face, and was 
Succeeded by one of the keenest despair. 

The sight of those familiar walls seemed to 





arouse him from his unnatural apathy, and 
his breast heaved convulsively, and he tugged 
at his handcuffs, vainly endeavouring to pass 
them over his hands. 

‘* This is the last chance I shall ever have to 
ercape,”’ he thought, looking around the room, 
and at the door leading into the hall. “If I 
could only free myself nowI know I could 
get away. i know I could!" el 

He stooped and pulled frantically at the 
gyves that held his feet close together in an 
iron clasp, but his scanty strength was but 
wasted upon them. 

Realising at length the futility of his efforts 
he ceased, dropped his feet to the floor with a 
sudden nervelessness, so that the chains 
rattled, and letting his head fall upon his 
breast, he gave way to tears. 

He had not a long time to indulge in this 
luxury, for he heard the approaching foot- 
stepsof Horley. He had scarcely wiped his 
eyes upon his coat-sleeve, and resumed his im- 
passive demeanour, when the keeper appeared, 
and asked,— 

‘* Where's the doctor ?”’ 

The prisoner made no reply. 

‘In a sulky fit,eh?’’ said Horley, advanc- 
ing. ‘ You answer, or I’ll——” 

‘*No violence, Horley,” said the doctor, in 
his usual silky tones, appearing in the door. 
way connecting the waiting room with the 
laboratory. ‘‘ Remember, you are to treat 
Smith with kindness!” 

Horley bowed, with an air of chagrin, and 
replied,— 

‘' The end-room is ready, sir, and I’ve come 
to take Smith to it.’’. 

‘Just loosen his anklets a little, Horley,” 
commanded the doctor, ‘‘and let bim walk 
beside you!” 

The chain which connected the anklets had 
been shortened in order to bring the feet close 
together, and Horley now loosened the chain 
so that the prisoner could walk without mnch 
difficulty. 

Then taking his arm, Horley conducted him 
from the room, along a carpeted corridor, up 
& flight of handsome stairs, and on towards 
the wing, the chain clanking after them as 
they proceeded. 

The wing was composed of a simple corridor 
lined on each side by small rooms ; and as the 
captive and his keeper proceeded along this 
bare corridor, the noise made by the chain 
drew to the open panels of the doors several 
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CHAPTER XXxXV. 


Lavy BrivcewortH was shown into a bright, 
cheery morning-room. Early as the hour 
was Lady Castleton was more than prepared 
for her guest. 

She rose from her chair, a charming, dainty 
little old lady, in her loose gown of violet 
peeseeres and cap and frills of soft creamy 
ace, 

“This is more than kind, Lady Bridge. 
worth!’ she said, advancing on her silver- 
headed stick and stretching out her smal! 
white hand. 

“I came st once.” Josephine knew the 
woman she had to deal with. ‘‘I was jast 
dressing when my maid came in with the 
information that Barbara was not in her 
room. I had not time to grow alarmed when 
your note reached me. I could not believe 
my ears when my maid began to reiterate 
that the child was gone,” 

There was just the requisite touch of annoy- 
ance in Lady Bridgeworth's tone. She spoke 
like a well-bred woman who was more vexed 
than alarmed over Barbara's strange conduct. 

Ledy Castleton read her manner just as 
she desired the older woman should. 

‘tOhild is the right name to give her,’’ she 
said, quickly and with a tenderness coming 
into her clear, sharp voice. ‘‘ You must let 
me beg you to forgive her for occasioning you 
80 much anxiety, Lady Bridgeworth. She 
acted foolishly, bat children cannot be ex- 
pected to have very wise heads.” 

Josephine loosened her sealskin, and sat 
back in her chaar. 

‘* All is well that ends well,” she said with 
her cold smile, “ and in this case all seems to 
have ended marvellously well for Barbara. 
Your letter gave me immense surprise, Lady 
Castleton, as no doubt you can understand.” 

“ Yes, the matter isa surprising one, But 
to me at least it has other surroundings.” 
Lady Castleton paused a moment. ‘ Barbara 
is the child of my daughter Margaret, whom 
you, in common with the rest of the world, 
have heard little or nothing about. I have been 
hunting for her children for many years—ever 
since her death, in fact—bat have never been 
able to trace a single clue. At times I have 





wild-looking faces, and the new-comer was 


had a glimmer of hope, but it has always 


| vanished, leaving nothing behind but despair 


greeted with derisive shouts and exclamations | ang repret ; “and now ”—the old lady’s band- 


of pity. 

The ‘‘end-room” was soon reached, ths 
prisoner thrust inside, the door locked upon 
him, and he had again taken his place among 
theimaniacs as one of them, 


some face was transformed with delight— 


1“ now at Iast I can hold my beloved Mar. 
| garet’s child in my arms !” 


“* Bat ”—Josepbins looked her curiosity and 


| bewilderment—“ but—thia is all very sudden, 


The room in which he now found himself very strange. Barbara said nothing to——" 


was one he had never before occupied, and he 


gave ® momentary glance, with what wild | 


| 


There was but a single window, and this, | 
like the others in the wing, was very high up, | 


hope it is unnecessary to state. 


‘She has known nothing until yesterday,” 
wae Lady Castleton’s reply given promptly: 
‘* It was Bertie who bronght out the truth.” 

“ And you are assured—-you have proofs? '’ 

Josephine was growing less uncomfortable, 








quite beyond the reach of a man of ordinary She saw that whatever elee might be on Lady 
height. The floor was uncarpeted, and the Castleton’s mind she ai least was not con- 
tarniture very simple—consisting of a low bed nected with it. 
in one corner made upon a pile of mattresses,| ‘The matter is once again in my lawyer's 
@ couple of cushions to sit upon, and a wash- hands. With Barbara to help us we shall 
stand. The walls were of some hard wood, ! soon have the whole of her history. For me, 
through which it would be impossible to cut however, I need no other proof than her facs. 
had knife been at hand for the purpose. |Her mother lives in her again, It is my 
The prisoner tottered across the floor, his Margaret restored to me.” 
chain clanking at his heels, and sank down! “Tt is wonderfal — wonderful !” Lady 
upon the little bed. Bridgeworth murmured. She did not quite 
“If I had only told my story to Walter Lo- know what to say. She was hardly yet mis- 
raine! he moaned, in an inandible tone. | tress of herself, and the rews was indeod 
“It I had only told him the place of my long | bewilderingly strange. ‘‘ Poor little Barbara? 
imprisonment! Perhaps he might have Her lonely position has always been such a 
rescued me! Bat I am now buried alive!" ,sorrowtoher. Sheis eo proud. I know she 
The tears he had checked when in the wait- | has suffered ——" and then Josephine stopped, 
ing room burst forth again, and he gave way | for a change had come over Lady Castleton’s 
toa wild burst of weeping, sobbing forth his ; face. : : ' 
anguish in a way that would have softened} ‘: We will now leave the subject of her birth 
the hardest heart, could it have been|and family, which is settled—to come to the 
witnessed. other question, Lady Bridgeworth. Yon ars, 


(To be continued.) of course, aware of why my grandchild felt 
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rerself compelled to leave your house last 
ight?’ 

*‘Tam aware that she waa in great trouble,’’ 
josephine said, quietly, “I left her in 
errible distress, bat,’’ with a touch of that 

ond annoyance she felt, and felt wisely, 

yald have most effeot with Lady Castleton ; 
but as to the reason she.should have left my 
ynse, Lady Castieton, I muss confess | am 

olutely ignorant, I am Barbara’s friend, 
nd, so far as [ know, have given her no canee 

) treat me as she has done. It is hard that 
{ should be called upon to share in the wrong 
f anosher.”’ ‘ 

josephine spoke coldly, curtly, and Lady 

,atleton nodded ber head. 

You have evary right to be annoyed. The 

ild most certsiniy should not have done 
vyhat she did. Bat we agreed just now, did 

6 not, that children will do foolish things, 
20% without thiaking? And this must be 
urged as an excuse in Barbara's case. She 
iereelf regretted almoat at once the step she 
had taken as far as you were concerned, and 
egged me to give you her love, and ask you 
» forgive her.” 

4m I not to see her?” 
his barriedly, 

Lady Oustleton psased before che answered, 

i :hing it will be betier nod, Lady Bricge- 
worth,’ she said, when she spoke. ‘‘ Theleaa 
aid to her on this unplerzeant snbject the 
2vter, and naturally if she were to see you she 
vould, of course, feel in daty bound to say 
‘omething. I intend,’’ Lady Castleton con- 
inned, her clear voice ringing out determin. 
siadiy, ‘to remove her immediately from 
soncon, In fact, we staré ot noon for Coombs, 


Josephine asked 


rtical 


Josephine was silent for a moment. She 
perienced a feeling of sudden, intense relief, 
io was only a fesling, not a oertsinty 
' ‘obhiog could be beer than this hasty depar- 
efrom town. Is prevented any chance of 
nora and Mariel meeting, and J .sephine 
? thet Mariel would rash down south a3 
a3 possible. Is prevented explanations 

18 Crew a sadden, sharp breath, 
| wm bewildered,” she said, 
“Everything seem3 to have 
uged. I confess to you, Lady Castleton, 
i don’t underatand the situation in the 
t,’’ she loosened her jacket a little more. 
o you think it wise Barbara should leave 


edi ‘Zz 


There is & mistake—there muset be a | 


stake! I told her go last night. To methe 


la thing seemed like a hoax—a mistaka, as | 


say. Is is not possible for Humphrey 
celles to have behaved in such a way. You 

>t know bim.”’ 
I thank Heaven I do not, Lady Bridge- 
,’ waa the firm, cold reply. ‘‘ I have no 
) to meet one whom I hold in the light 
f a villain—a scoundiel of the worst type!” 
Josephine’s lips were compressed. There 
aa still enough of her old nature left to make 
wince as she listened to this reproach 


ne whom she knew to be thesoulof honour | 


itself. 
‘ There rauss be some explanation,” she eaid 
fain. 
‘Sir Humphrey Lascelles wae snfficiently 
planatory in the letter he sent my grand- 
hild 
She destroyed the letter,” Josephine said, 
oinntarily. 
ly Castleton frowned ; her face was very 
ere, 
It was a foolish act. But Barbara has 
told me herself, this morning, that she hardly 
knew what she did or said, In her mental 


agony she was not capable of doing that which | 


sn older or & more worldly person might have 

e. She repeated to me, however, the pur- 

rt of the letter. She informa me yon read 

tulso, Lady Bridgeweorth. Will you tell me 
it I have been correctly informed?” 

Very slowly and clearly Lady Castleton 
cnunciated the cruel, selfish, callous senti- 
ments of the letter which Humphrey was eup- 
posed to have written, 


country air will do ug all good, and che in | 
» 9 


Speaking ; 


‘‘Can you confirm this?” she asked, as she 
paused. 

Josephine bent her head. 

‘*T am afraid I must; but——” 

‘The ohild was not inventing. There was 
a letter from Hamphrey Lascelles last night 
written in these terms. It was not the 
imagination of her brain.” 

'' There was certainly a letter, and,’ Jose- 
phine paused, effectively, ‘and written in such 
terms as you have repeated to me; but, Lady 
Castleton, I am——" 

Lady Castleton very courteously interrupted 
| her guest. 

*‘{ beg you will pardon me, Lady Bridge- 
worth, if I say that I cannot admit your plea 
of a possible mistake, Sir Hamphrey Lascelles 
chose & most emphatic and satisfactory 
method of breaking responsibilities which his 
honour aud his manhood demanded he should 
have held sacred to the end.” 

Josephine was silent a moment. 

‘IT feel so powerless to say anything—-to 
suggest any solation. I cannot believe this of 
Hamphrey Lascelles.” 

“Your loyalty does you honour,” the Cour. 
tess said, with much dignity, ‘and I quite 
comprehend and sympathise with you in your 
dilemma, The position for you is painfal and 
awkward; bat it was as mach for the purpose 
of, I hope, relieving you of this awkwardneas, 
Lady Bridgeworth, thatI asked you to be so 
kind as to come and see me this morning.” 

Josephine waited for the old lady to resume. 
The Countess had risen, and was walking to 
and fro quietly, leaning on her stick. 

Her movements were a little hampered by 
; her rheamatism, but still she was a gracefal 
figure, with her upright carriage and proud 
head. 

** One cannot serve Heaven and Mammon, 
| you know, Lady Bridgeworth,” she said, after 
a pause, “so it will be a much pleasanter 
arrangement if you feel that my grandchild 
reeigne all claime to your friendship in favour 
of those who have a prior and a better right 
to it, and thus relieves you of what must be a 

very disagreeable position. Of course,”’ Lady 
| Castleton said, courteously, ‘of course Bar- 


bara’sa feelings towards you need never be 
| changed, although in the future circumstances 
will keep you apart,” 
| Josephine sat silent again, watching that 
| small, dainty figure move to and fro. 
Re I think this would be certainly the wisest 
| plan,” she said very quietly. Inwardly she 
| was chagrined beyond description—that she, 
Josephive Bridgeworth, should be treated 
thus by Barbara Vereker! It was a thought 
fall of gail and bitterness. 

It was not quite easy for her to keep some 
of her thoughts out of her face, and old Lady 
Castleton, glancing at her in her sharp, quic 
way was strack by her expression. ‘ 

She was a shrewd old woman, and she did 
not like that expression, There was no 
definite feeling against Lady Bridgeworth in 
this dislike. It came involuntarily, but it was 
sincere all the same. 

There was a little pause before either lady 
spoke, then Josephine rose and drew her coat 
together, 

‘You are quite right, Lady Castleton,” 
she said, in ber pleasantest way. “It is 
impossible to serve two masters; and though 
I am fond of your little Barbara, as who 
could fail to be, I cannot—no, I cannot—bring 
royself to believe evil of Hamphrey Lascelles. 
As I have said before I say again, I am quite 
sure that there ia some most ample explana- 
tion to be given for the arrival of that letter; 
bat, naturally, I cannot expect you to agree 
with me! You don't know the man, and 
Barbara is your daughter's child,’ 

‘‘ My dear Lady Bridgeworth,” Lady Cas- 
tleton said, quietly. ‘‘ lam a woman of the 





is exceeding vileness in the world. The letter 
| carries its own explanation. You are right 

there was a mistake, but not of the nature 
| you imagine, Sie Humphrey Lascelles made 
! the mistake of losing his head over s pretty 


world, and I have reason to know that there | coldly 
Jozephine looked up frankly. 

‘As a matter of fact I cannot, Lady Castle. 
ton,” she answered, “Sir Hamphrey lef: 
London ostensibly to go to the north of Eng 


face, and repenting his folly as soon as his 
infatuation began to wane. His conduct ix 
infamous! Yes, infamous!” repeated the 
Countess, a touch of colour coming into he; 
cheeks, and making her almost young 

“Any man who wins a girl’s heart and 
life as he has done this poor child's, and ther 
turns upon her, stamps upon her very hears 
of hearts, is a coward and a villain ; and bear 
ing the peculiarity of Barbara's position in 
mind, a girl with a known relative in the 
world, a poor, weak little waif on the ocean 
of life, I simply cannot find words in which to 
describe my opinion of hissondust. IfI were 
but a man,” and the little old figure reared 
itself, ‘‘ I would demand reparation, and wipe 
out such an inealt, such an injary, with the 
sword itself!” 

“Tf be has really meant all that was 
written. I agree with you he merits all the 
publicity and disgrace you can heap upon 
him.” 

Josephine held her breath while she waited 
for the reply. It was the most vital moment 
of the interview. 

Lady. Castleton did not answer imme- 
diately. 

“The punishment is not mine,” she said, 
when she spoke. ‘ Heaven will avenge such 
& wrong.” 

‘* You—you intend to take no steps—to do 
nothing ?” 

“It is Barbara's one prayer, one wish 
against myself I have given her my promise, 
her wish shall be faithfally carried ont!” 

Lady Castleton spoke curtly ; her-anger was 
very great at this moment. 

“ Castleton is to know uothing—save tha: 
the engagement is at an end,” sho said, after 
a short silence, ‘I shall take Barbara away 
this morning, and Sir Hamphrey Lascelles 
need not even let her memory become 4 
trouble to him. Barbara Vereker has gons 
out of his life utterly and entirely, and for 
ever !"’ 

Josephine stood motionless. The relief wa: 
too much. She was saved from all the 
horrible possibilities of danger that had been 
crowding on her brain, and making her fain? 
with anxiety. 

* You—you will refase to permit him to—t: 
explain!” she-said, forcing the subject up ti 
the very end. 

“If Homphrey Lascelles dares to set foot 
across a threshold of mine he shall be throws 
out like the cur he is!” 

There was a volume of determination and 
anger in the old lady’s voice. She looked 4 
stern, a living embodiment of relentlez: 
justice that Josephine, strong, self-reliant a9 
she was, winced beneath the beautifal eye: 
that carried such a fire of outraged hononr 
and contempt in their depths. 

She knew she was safe now in this quarter 
There was Humphrey to be managed, but tha: 
seemed an easy matter when all that bad 
seemed so terribly difficult had been over 
come 0 swiftly. 

Lady Castleton’s voice and manner change? 
as she saw her guest prepare to leave her. 

‘‘Tamata loss to thank you svffisiently 
Lady Bridgeworth,” she said, graciously 

‘for coming to me at, I fear, great inconven! 

ence to yourself, Before you go- may I tres 
pass so far on your generosity as to ask you 
if you will help me in one thing more 
Where will this letter reach Sir Hamphrey 
Lascelles?" . 

Josephine felt her heart suddenly sink. A 
letter! Then some explantion had been given 
Some—— She grew very pale at a bound, 
all the horrible difficulties returned. Her 
wits worked very swiftly; her mind viewec 
the situation from all points. Lady Castle 
ton was quick to notice this hesitation. . 
‘Perhaps you cannot tell me?” she sai? 
dly. 
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dated from Brackenbury Court. He may be j 
there—he may not. Of course it is impossible 
for me to Bay With any degree of certainty.” 

To herself she was thinking swiftly,— i 

“Jf the letter goes to Brackenbury Julian 

can go down immediately and secure it ;’’ and 
then shefelt that she would have given every 
diamond and jewel she possessed in the world 
4o have known what was contained in that 
etter. 
“ Heie no doubtin London at this very mo- 
ment,” Lady Castleton said, with undisguised 
contempt. ‘* He would not have been likely 
to send that letter from any place where 
disagreeable possibilities might follow on its 
arrival. I must ask Oastleton to tell ma his 
clubs, That will-be-the besi."’ 

“ Letters are always forwarded from clubs.” 

Josephine had ne resl.coneciousness of what 
she said. She felt she could not remain in 
theroom any longer-with the contents of that ; 
letter unknown to her, 

She almost cursed herself in this moment , 
for the evil thoughts.that had urged her to da, 
the evil things shehaddone. Should she ever | 
breathe freely again? she wondered, 

Lady Castleton put down the envelope or) 
her tableias Josephine bel@ out hershand. 

“It byvekemescl find.any communication: 
from Murieker Sir y on my returm. 
home.I willigend and Iet you know.immeds; 
ately,” Lady Bridgeworth. said, with a faint; 
smile, 

Lady Ceatiehes.took her bend, and returned, 
the emile. 

“I shad be infinitely obliged to yon, Lady, 
Bridgewarth,” she said; and ther, with some 
more gragefal words, the two women parted, 
and Lady Castleton wae left standing alone 
looking down with knit brows. 

“I don’t like her,” she was saying ¢o-her- 
eelf. “She looks true, and sounds true; but 
something tells me ehe is false. No, I cer- 
tainly do not like her!" 

Half.an-hour later s note was brought to the 
Countess. 

‘Dear Lapy CastTierTon, it said,— 

“T have just this instant seen Mr. 
Lascelles, Sir Hamphrey’s brother ; and from 
him received the intelligence thas Sir Ham- 
phrey is in Northshire, I encloce the address. 
With my sincerest sympathy, and love to 
Barbara, and kindest regards to yourself, be. 
lieve me yours most truly, 

‘* JosEPHINE BripGEwortsz,” 


Lady Castleton. folded. np the letter, snd 
wrote the address given on:her e \. 

“Tt is not like me to be: prejudiced,’ she 
ssid to-herself, slowly; ‘‘ but, somehow, I 
don’t like her, and I don’#: trust herveither.”’ 

She sent a few: written: worda of thanks to 
Lady Bridgeworth, and the letter wae delivered 
after her carriage had conveyed herself, Bar- 
bara, and: her maid :to.a railway-station, en 
route for Coombs, one of the largest and most 
magnificent possessions in the. earldom of 
Castleton, 

The butler at Lady Bridgeworth’s house. in- 
formed the Castleton footman, who handed in 
the note, that her ladyship had left town half- 
an-hour before, very suddenly, for the north 
of England, and might be absent some little 
time; but that she had left directions all 
letters were to be forwarded, and Lady Castle- 
ton’s communication should be posted to 
Northshire without farther delay. 


j 
' 
i 
| 
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CHAPTER, XXVI. 


Mourren was a very weak, shattered likeness 
of her usual sunny telf as-she alighted at inet 
from the train at the small railway station ot 
Merewold in Northshire. 

The journey in itself’ would have been 
sufficiensly fatigaing under any circumstances; 
but: her head, tortured by that heavy, duil 
aching, and her heart a match to her head, 
she was practically and utterly exhansted, 
and-locked so ill as to make Coxon very 


fal restorative; and when Muriel went into 





anxious. 


receive his loving, eager greeting, she looked 


‘* Indeed, miss, but I wish we'd broken the 
journey at York, or somewhere,’”’ she said, 
with sincere regret, as she gathered the rugs 
together. ‘Sir Humphrey will bse so upset- 
like when hs sees you looking so badly." 

‘‘T shall be better when I have had some 
tea. Iam only tired, and my head aches so 
badly,’ Muriel answered hurriedly. 

Tbe mention of Humphrey’s name renewed 
her strength and. courage immediately, If it 
had @ horrible day, it was at an end at last. 
She would be with her dear Humphie, and 
that was like aglimpse of Heaven. He wonid 
gee better nowehe had come; and her heart, 
fall of. the happiness of seeing her beloved 
brother, rose from its depression. 

Then. she themght of Barbara, and then 
there was another pleagent throb oe she 
realised that her little csieser had !ong, age 
received her letter, and her first load of regret. 


at the deception she had practised was off her: 
maind for 


ever, 
mg - . mpehabitity. have sent 
: s © forgot her headsohe and 
febigue as. this thought came. 
' Tier had sent for s dogoart or a conveyance 
ofjiseme-sort to take her to Dawson, the 


br’ cottage, 
had i it: strange Dawson had 
me@:sent to meet: her. a, ae his 
absence a little ensively at firat; and 
while they eg this conveyances she, 
made hurried inquiries as to whether any 
telegram had beem received there for Sir 
on. ' 


Humphrey herself, 

' Shewas disappointed at first, but immedi 
ately excused Barbara. S¢ ing mae have 
prevented the gi perhaps she she. 
would rather write than telegraph. 

' Site knew: Barbara’s delicate mind, and 
arranged it thus, 


Ié was.a.long-drive to Dawson's home, and 
the night was cold and wet. Muriel, despite 
all her efforts, was really ill and worn ont 
when they arrived at last. 

She was greeted with great astonishment by 
Haumphrey’s valet and by Mrs. Dawson, who 
ran to the door; and the girl sat with closed 
eyes, trying to understand, as far ag her aching 
brows would let her, that Sir Humphrey was 
considerably better, and that her arrival was 
quite unexpected—that is to say, unexpected 
until late: in the» day, when a telegram had 
come from Mr. Julian, saying she had started 
to join Sir Hamphrey. 

Mariel scarcely heard the apologies and 
explanations 2a to why no conveyance had 
been sent to meet her; she, was wearied ont, 
bewildered and iil. 

“T will go to bed at once. I will noé dis- 
tarb him,"’ che said, when it was told her that 
Hamphrey was fast asleep. ‘' Don’t say any- 
thing of my being here until the morning?” 
she said; and then, for the first and ouly time 
in her young life, Muriel gave a sigh, and 
drifted into a heavy faint, 

‘* What could ’a made you bring her all this 
way like this?” demanded Brown, the valet, 
of Coxon, the maid. 

An old fend existed between them, and he 
was glad of the opportunity of snapping at 
the young woman, who always—to use his 
own term—‘‘sauced him’’ when she got the 
chance, 

Coxon rose to the occasion. 

“It were all along o' one of them nasty 
telegrams—that’s what it were—and Mr. 
Brown might just keep his outrageous remarks 
to hisself; as if she (Coxon) were noi quite 
capable of looking after her young lady with. 
ont his interference |” 

With all this display of bad temper the 
question of the telegram was not properly ex- 
plained. And Muriel was literaliy oarried up 
the narrow staira by Brown, and put to bed 
by Coxon, conscious of nothing but the rack- 
ing pain in her head that threatened to drive 
her almost mad. 

A good night's sleep, however, was 3 wonder. 


ber - brother’s room the next morning to 


very much like her usual self, save for a 
pallor which might have heen caused by her 
fatigue alone. 

A very few words put Humphrey’s mind at 
jrest. He bad imagined all sorts of thinge 
when he had heard of Mariel's arrival. She 
very soon set any fears at reat. 

Barbara was very well, and so was she her- 
self, There was absolutely nothing wrong, 
exceps that she could not quite understand 
why Dawsor should have sent Joliaa such an 
urgent telegram gs he had done, 

** f expecthe waa.a bit anxious.. I was rather 
bad the day before yesterday, and aa he had to 
run down to Brackenbury to look after shat 
Buckiey Farm basiness, I have no donb he did 
sand rather an urgent telegram. to Julian!” 
Sis Homphrey explained, 

‘Then Dawson it at Brackembury,’’ said 
Mariek; and she wondercd—though why she 
searcely knew or underebood—why she felt a 
acrtef uneasy feeling as Humphrey told her 
Dawson had left on the afternoon of the day 
befoxe her arrival. ‘I didnot know there was 
anything wrong at Brackenbury, Hamphie,” 
she saad, 

‘ere ia always something wrong some- 
where is, seems, Baby,’ Sir Hampkrey said, 
Withia rather wan smile, 

Hg,- too, was feeling vaguely restless and 
Gepresead. now the excitement of Mariel’s 
arrival had worn off, 

They both were longing for the post to come. 
wishiBarbara’s letter. Muriel had been most 
exphies about the loving deception she had 
practised, and Humphrey had of course, for- 
given her. 

“You did it to spare Babs, I know, dear. I 
don't like anything crooked, ass role, but 
this wav anexccptional case. Poor little Babs! 
Iam afraid she will have been very unhappy 
last night,” ; 

“She would be donbly unhappy if she 
could see you now,” Mariel said, glancing 
anxiously at his pale face. 

It was so unustal to see Humphrey pale and 

lying in bed. She had heard all there was to 
hear about his accident, and bad permitted 
herself to be comforted by his.asanrance that 
all was more-than well with him; but, never- 
theless, she could nos be quite happy about 
him uatil she saw him able to icave his bed, 
and have the use of his strong right arm 
again. 
“I hope she will not do anything rash,” 
Humpbrey said, moving uneasily as the 
thought came. ‘She is not strong enough to 
take such a journey. You look like a ghost 
to-day, Muriel, I hope your note will not have 
frightened her very much?” 

‘* Here is the post!’’ Mnriel cried, as she 
saw the figure of the old letter.carrier coming 
through the grounds, 

She rushed downstairs, and then it was ag 

though she had been strack some heavy blow. 
There wag only one leiter, and is bore the 
Brackenbury post-mark. Is was from 
Dawaon. 
Mariel stopped the man, and hurriedly 
wrote out the telegram which had reached 
Josephine just as she was starting for her 
interview with Lady Castleton. 

Hamphrey received her news, given as 
cheerfaily as ehe could give it, very quietly. 
He only turned a little paler. 
‘' Pray Heaven she is not ill!” was ail he 
said, and Muriel echoed the prayer. 

She had been haunted by Barbara’s dis- 
tressed face ever since she had seen her Jast, 
when they had kissed each other ‘ good- 
night; and knowing, as she did, the effaot 
that mental trouble or illness had upon sucha 
delicately strung system 2 Barbara's, she 
wae not unprepared to hear that the girl had 
given way when the reaction came, for Mariel 
had seen even in that short tims that Barbara 
was beginning to fret herself in all and every 
direction, 

Still, if she were: ill, Josephine would, of 
course, send and let them know. How that 
day wore away Muriel could never have amid. 








Every sound that came towards the. lonely 
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[IF HUMPHREY LASCBLLES DARFS TO COME BERE HE SHALL BE THROWN OUT, LIKE THE CUR THAT HE Is!" SAID LADY CASTLETON, ] 


little cottage was transformed into a messen- 
ger bearing some tidings from London, good or 
evil. She grew very—very miserable as the 
hours passed. 

‘‘Sarely if Barbara is ill Josephine would 
let us know,” she said, over and over again to 
herself ; and then for the hundredth time she 
would load herself with reproaches for her 
share in having, perhaps, worked the girl into 
this possible illness. 

Humphrey said nothing. His broken arm 
gave him great pain, and towards night time 
he became feverish. 

He had received a blow on his head in his 
fall, and despite his protests that this was not 
in the least serious, Muriel could not disguise 
from herself that it might prove troublesome, 
taken in conjanction with the worry and 
anxiety which she saw was crowding his brain, 
notwithstanding his quiescent and comforting 
manner, 

As the afternoon drew into evening he sank 
into # restless sleep, and Muriel went down- 
stairs to sit and think over the situation. 

Was it possible that Barbara could be angry, 
and for that reason would not write, or had 
she done as Humphrey feared, taken the first 
train she could catch to travel northwards. 
Mariel’s knowledge ot the girl's supreme love 
and trust speedily answered this first question 
The solution of the problem lay, then, between 
her second thought, a probably hasty journey 
or an illness. 

“* Why does not Josephine send, or Jalian?"’ 
and then Muriel knitted her brows. She did 
not quite understand Julian's action. Alas! 
for her sisterly confidence and affection. She 
had had too many reasons for knowing Jaolian 
was by no means the most distinguished per- 
son in the world; and something, she could 
not tell what, seemed to impress upon her that 
he had not been actuated by the best and 
highest motives when he sent her that tele- 
gram yesterday morning. 

Mariel, dear gentle little soul, however, could 





not harbour an unkind thought or suspicion 
for more than a moment, and she dismissed 
this feeling almost as soon as it was born. 

It was not possible for her to be ungenerous 
or unjust to a living soul; and, after all, she 
had no real reason to suspect Julian of having 
any ulterior motive when he sent that tele- 
gram. Humphrey was very ill—Muriel’s eyes 
filled with a sudden rush of tears, as a sort of 
presentiment seemed to tell her how ill he was 
and would be, and Julian might have felt it 
was wise for her to be with the brother who 
had been all the world to ber. 

Mrs. Dawson came bustling in and out of 
the room, and Coxon joined in her entreaties 
that Miss Mariel would eat something, and 
not get downcast ; for, after all, a broken arm 
was tiresome affair, but oot a dangerous one, 
and Sir Humphrey was so strong and healthy 
he would get better much quicker than others 
would do in his place. 

Mariel accepted the ministrations of these 
good-hearted humbler beings, and delighted 
them by drinking the beef.tea they brought 
her without a murmur, though she swallowed 
it with difficulty. 

And then all at once Mrs. Dawson flitted in, 
bearing at last the boff-coloured envelope in 
her hand that|/Mariel had expected soanxiously 
all day. 

Her fingers trembled as she took the tele- 
gram. Her heart beat wildly—there was 
pleasure and dread in the beat. Was it to 
say Barbara was ill, or was coming to them, 
or—— 

Mariel tore open the envelope, and ran her 
eye quickly over the contents. 

At first the message written was not clear to 
her, but after one moment’s pause she under- 
stood it all, 

‘** Coxon," she said, very quietly, though she 
shivered a little as she spoke. ‘This is from 
Lady Bridgeworth, She left London at two 
o’clock to-day, and is staying the night at 





Culloden, She wants me to get her a room 
near this. We must arrange something.”’ 

Coxon sniffed a little. 

“Her ladyship ain’t such an easy person to 
arrange!" she said. “ Is Miss Vereker coming 
too, Miss Muriel?” 

Muriel paused a moment, and then said, 
slowly,— 

“I think not. Lady Bridgeworth makes no 
mention of Miss Barbara at all. She merely 
announces her own coming. She will be here 
quite early—somewhere about six in the 
morning. She says we must have breakfast 
for her when she comes. Will you arrange 
everything with Mrs. Dawson?" 

Coxon acquiesced cordially—not that she 
had any pleasure in arranging anything so far 
as Lady Bridgeworth was concerned; but she: 
would do anything for her young mistress. 

‘‘My lady coming at six o'clock seems 
queerlike, and no Miss Barbara, Lor! I do 
hope as nothing is wrong!” 

The presentiment that struck the maid's 
mind had become an actuality in Mariel’s 
more sensitive one. 

She doubted no longer. She knew now thas 
something was very, very wrong. 


(To be continued.) 








It is not generally known that Ostend 
oysters are not Ostend oysters at all. They 
mostly come from England and-France, and 
are only stored at Ostend ashorttime. There 
is really nothing in a name, but it frequently 
means & higher price for all that. 

Tue first solid-head pin was made in 1824, 
in England, by Lemuel W. Wright, an 
American. In 1832 Dr. John I. Howe, a Con- 
necticut man, invented a machine for makin 
solid-head pins. It was the first successf 
machine, and completed the pin by a sin 
process. The old head was soldered on to the 
shank of the pin. 
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[HAG MADE A FORWARD STEP, BUT HIS SISTER Was TOO QUICK FOR HIM!) 


NOVELETTE.) 


THE SECRET OF YEARS. 


EI 


CHAPTER I. 


AxtHonxy Woopuunrst leaned over the low 
gate which separated the Vicarage from the 
churchyard, and gave himself up to thought. 

It was eight years ago since he had last stood 


there, looking his farewell at familiar meadow 


and wood, at the old grey Manor House, with 
its gabled windows and queer little turrets. © 

He had been an outcast then, havin 
quarrelled violently with his unole, ol 
Anthony Woodhurst. 

Now he was the rightful owner of the 
Manor and all its pleasant glebe lands. Far 
a8 his eye could reach and farther, his territory 
extended, and he was one of the richest men 
in the county. 

But if he thought of these things now, the 
thought brought no gladness to his worn, 
grave face, or gave consolation to a heart long 
bowed down by a secret woe. 

A flood of bitter memories came over him; 
and to himself he said,— 

“If I had but listened to him then how ditf- 
ferent my life would be now!” 

Eight years ago all the county had been 
electrified by the news that old Anthony had 
quarrelled with his nephew, and had ordered 
him to quit Buttermere at once. 

No one knew the cause of the rupture be- 
tween these two who, until now, had never 
differed, who had seemed all in all to each 
other ever since young Anthony came, a small 
boy in tunics, to the Manor. 

But whatever the quarrel was about the 
uncle still continued the nephew’s allowance, 
and for the rest forbade any, even his old 
friend, Mr. Hesketh, the Vicar, to mention 
the culprit’s name tc him. 

So the seasons came and went, and the old 





man lived his lonely life, seldom emerging 
from his solitude; and in the eighth year he 
fell sick, and knowing intuitively that the 
hand of death was upon him, he relented to- 
wards his nephew, and sent to him, praying 
him to let bygones be bygones, and come at 
once to him that he might close his life in 
peace. 

Anthony instantly responded. He was un- 
feignedly grieved that his uncle was slipping 
away from him, and he said so in a broken 
voice, to which the other replied,— - 

‘* Yes, lad, yes! I know all you would say; 
and I see now I was too harsh with you. Often 
and often my better nature has prompted me 
to recall you; but as often my pride and obsti- 
nacy have prevented me. You can never guess 
how sorely I have missed you. Poor boy! 
poor boy! Things have gone badly with you.” 
And then after a pause, whilst his feeble hands 
closed over his nephew’s, “I have made 
what recompense I can. I have left you the 
Manor and all I possess save legacies to the 
servants ; and perhaps it is because dying eyes 
see clearly, that I jare foretell good things and 
happy days for you in the future.” 

Those were almost his last words. At mid- 
night he stirred a little, and said, — 

** You forgive me, Anthony ?” 

“I have nothing to forgive. Would to 
Heaven I could keep you with me!” 

A faint, satisfied smile crossed the wan face, 
and then all was still ; and, for the first time 
in his )ife, Anthony looked on death. 

They buried the old man with his fore- 
fathers, and all the county came to do him 
honour ; but of real mourners there was only 
one—his long-discarded nephew. 

He seemed as a stranger among the throng. 
He had left them a happy, light. hearted young 
fellow of twenty-two—he had returned a 
grave, melancholy man, looking older than his 
thirty years. 

There were eo! streaks of grey in hia 
dark hair, and little lines of pain under 





the eyes, upon the broad brow. “‘ Evidently he 
had suffered some great grief,” said the wise 
ones, and at once they set to work to discover 
his secret trouble. 

But young Anthony was as reticent as his 
uncle had been before him, and refused tc 
making a confidante of any creature. 

There were those who hinted at something 
shamefal in his past, but they were in the 
minority, and were quickly suppressed. 

Old Anthony had been buried three days 
now ; and his nephew, wearying of the gloom 
of the house, bethought him of Mr. Hesketh, 
his very good friend and one time tutor. 

He would accept the very cordial invitation 
proffered by the Vicar and his wife, and call 
upon them. 

It was with that intention he set ont, but 
reaching the churchyard gate he had paused 
to look back, and so fallen into a reverie, as 
his eyes rested on the goodly place he called 
his own. 

He was startled at length by the swift rust- 
ling of amall feet through the long grass, and 
before he could turn, someone had dealt him 
@ stinging box on the ears, and a musical voice 
had said,— 

* Oh, you sneak |” 

Surprised, dazed, and somewhat angry: he 
flashed upon his assailant, a young and ex 
tremely pretty girl, who now showed every 
sign of confasion, as she endeavoured to 
stammer out an apology. 

Bat she broke off in the middle of her sen- 
tence. Her grey eyes literally brimmed 
over with mischief, and the wickedest little 
dimples played hide-and-seek in her cheeks 
and about her pretty mouth. 

‘‘I thought you were Hal—men dress 50 
absurdly alike. I—I am very sorry—but— 
but——” and then she utterly lost all self- 
control and laughed such a whole-hearted, 
happy laugh that in spite of himself Anthony 
smiled. 


- 
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“Hal! Is he your brother? If so, you 
mist be Miss Hesketh,” 

‘Yes, I am Scamp—I mean Violet Hesketh, 
but they always call me Scamp at home. I 
really don’t know why. Oh! Mr. Woodharst, 
yeu will not tell them of my mistake, will 
you? Hal would never cease teasing me, and 
he makes my life nearly intolerable now.” 

“I will promise to say nothing of my an 
merited chastisement,” smiling grasely, ‘ if! 
you will tell mein what way Hal offended 
you.” 

The girl's fair face flushed crimsom 

“} would rather not,” she bagem, then 
added, quickly, “But 1 owe you,semerre- 
paration—and—and I shall be so. ggateful if 
you keep my silly mistake seoret—beaaueea, of 
conree, you arem’t really a little bit gike Hal. 
Tae fact is, I have been. trying te write a 
poem om Hero and Leander, and #he reenita 
are awfni. But that ia no excusefay Hal's 
deliherately taking it from my deak ad read- 
ing it to Mr. Logan (one of papa’s pupils)... I 
head them laughing boisterously ovan it, apd] 
T wanted to punish my brother. So whem I § 
saw you icoglian over the gate I thought; 
mast be Hal, and I mever stayed to ae a 
second time, was in such a:hurry to gemmy 
revenge,” and +here her senseof the ridieglous 
Sgain overcame her, and she lamghed in » way 
which did one’g heart good ta hear, 

When the mexry sound hadudied out her 
companion saidg—~ 

‘‘ Mr. Hesketia. was-good. enough: ta invite. 
me to your foune'’cigek tes. He assayed ma 
it was quite avfamily. affaine Shall I be: 
intending if I aeeepe-his invite?” 

‘“‘ Booh he and mamma will be very glad4to 
welcome you. They are so axenile yoar 
loss and your loneliness,” and thepthe bright 
eyes grew soft, the pretty face wag instinct 
with sympathy. ‘ You do not look happy,” 
she said, with childlike simplicity, ‘and we 
are all most grieved for you.” 

‘Thank you,” the man answered, gently, 
and the grave face bent upon hers was very 
kindly. ‘' Your voice sounds as though you 





mean every word you say. And all the while 
you langh and talk Iam trying to trace in 
you some likeness to the little Soamp I used 
to know eight years ago. You were a mere 
baby then.” 

‘‘T was ten,’ she answered, with an odd 
assumption of dignity; ‘‘and now of course 
[am e# women grown, but no one at home 
¢reatea me as one,’ 
ook = as though you rather regret 

“I do, I hate playing at being a child, 
But, you see, so many died between Ha! and 
myselt—fonr—he is twenty-three—that thay 
have all got into the way of regarding me ag a 
baby ora toy; and it isn’t always pleasant. 
Mr. Woodhurst, you do quite forgive my 
impertinence ?” 

“Say no more about it; but tell me how 
you recognised me as your old playmate, You 
surely did not remember my features?” 

“Qh, no,” with a frankness that would 
have wounded a vainer man. “I had alto- 
gether forgotten what you were like. Bat-at 
BSattemmere everybody knows everybody, and | 
when I saw a stranger before me I kuew he 
could be none other than Mr, Anthony Wood- 
hurst. Now, if you please, we will go home- 
wards—mamma is punctuality itself with 
regard to tea. You will not object taking it 
in the garden? It is so pleasant under the | 
érees these hot afternoons |” 

He hastened to assure her he would like it 
of all things, and walked beside her down the | 
narrow path leading from the churchyard to 
the Vicarage, thinking all the while how | 
pretty she was, and how well the dainty blue 
cotton gown she wore became the slender ' 
girlish figure! The bright magses.of waving 
hair fell in pretty dishevellment. abont her 
throat and shoulders; but she seemed wholly | 
unconscions that they had escaped from their 
bands. Her fresh young face was flushed 
rose-pink, and her great. grey eyes gleamed 
like stars under the black lushes, all the 








while she chatted naturally of this or that, 
in her low, sweet voice; and now and again, 
at some whimsical thought or speech, she 
laughed softly. Evidently she had no cares of 
her own, and even “the burdens of others” 
had scarcely ‘‘ cast a shadow” over that glad 
young life. 

Anthony sighed, half-enviously. Ah! to be 
youre again, and with all the world before, 


“They are waiting for us, Me.. Weedhurst } 
There igmamma at her post. That tall, broad: 
eee man Poe right oe the — 
ia Tom ~properly Mr. Logan. I hope you w 
distike bimaa much as I do!” 

ees an object of aversion to 
you ” 

‘Because he ig such an viter prig! That 
is ope of Hal's wordsa—and—sand—oh! for 
fifty other reagons. Mamma, I hope we have 
not:kept you waiting?” and with thet she 
delivered her companion over to Mrs. Hesketh, 
& tall, aristocratic woman, with gracious ways 
andikindly smile, whobaving introduced him 


to..Mr.. Logan, made room, for him between 
hhesnelf and. 


gon. 

5. thrill besweny cimed eye 
away. sappointed at 
msisned. you; but.I bope you will be quite a 
feequent: visitor heze—coming in and out as 
youused tio do, A 4 

‘“Toank you!” he -anewered, gratefally. 
“T ghall be tempted to; take your words 80 
literally that I shall quickly become an 
intruder and a nuisance,” 

‘* Indeed, no! And if must.be sawery dail 
for yewslone in that big place—notthat we 
can Offer you-any amusement,’ 

‘“‘ Noneense, mother. Whatdatee-bamility to 
decry your own reseurces,’’ laughed Hal. 
« Have yeu not always an attraction in the 
person of our-yeeng Sappho? Woodharsi, 
allow me to present you to the new poetess.”’ 

‘Hal, you are the meanest creature under 
the sun,” flashed Scamp. 
contempt!” 

‘* My dear ! my dear!"’ began Mrs, Hesketh, 
in a tone of remonstrance, when Hal inter- 
ropted her by rathlessly commencing to quote 


** You are below 


| from the much-maligned poem : 


** Thus stood the maid in anguish gazing 

Across the blue and trackless deep ; 
And finding none her charms appraising 
She laid her down and went to sleep.” 


‘* It is. only fair to. tell, you the first two lines 
are Seamp's, the last mine. My dear -giri, 
why that.terrific scowl ?” 

Scamp made no reply; and Tom Logan, who 
did not at all appreciate being left out of the 
conversation, broke in, 

‘There was anotherstanza which impressed 
mestrongly. I think it ran somewhat io this 
fashion :— 

‘* « Her cheek was pale, her brow was burning, 
Within her breast her heart was sore.” 

‘Then from the sea in fury turning, 

She ope’d her mouth and loudly swore,’ ” 


concluded Hal, with a burst. of laughter, 


| which startled the sleepy birda amongst the 


trees. 

Scamp sprang to her feat. 

‘* You may think it kind and gentlemanly 
to turn a girl to ridionle for the entertainm-nt 


| of friends, but I think such conduct is dis- 
| gusting. Thackeray lost much in not know- 
| ing you! You would have adorned his ‘ Book 
| of Snobs’ so delightfully,” saying which she 


turned on her heel, and disappeared amidst 
the trees. Hal whistled, Tom looked dis- 
comfited, whilst Anthony's face showed he 
thought the teasing had & trifle too far. 

‘* In was too bad to plague the child,” said 
Mrs. Hesketh, vexedly.. ‘' You know how sen- 
sitive she is; and resily you had no right to 
rangack her desk.’ 

‘‘Now, mother, don’é.lecture! It does the 


| little monkey good ta tease her a bit, and she 


is so funny in a temper. Tom, you and I 
mustlock-ont, fox ourselves, fer. be. sure: she 
will hava her revenge. ’ 


Hy 


But Mr. Logan made no response. He wags 
wishing he had not followed quite so openly 
in Hal's wake, and the peace of the little party 
seemed in some indefinabls way disturbed. 

Violet (or Scamp to give her her home name) 
did not appear again; and it was not until 
Anthony had left the Vicarage that he came 
upems.shadowy figure on the confines of the 


“ Miga Seam.” he ventured to say, ever so 
gently yand with herhead bent low, so that the 
She hat. wholly 


: 


ehadeddthe smal! sonsiec face. 


auswered,— : 

“Yeu, Me, Woodhoraty it ia I! Ae you 
going? Them:good- night!” 

He could met, be sure, but he thought she 
ree been: crying,ber voice sounded so uncer- 

ain. 

“ Poor little girtt’’ he said, taking one small 
soft handdn-his. ‘‘Iiwas a.shame to tease 
you so badly ; but you.skould not ict them see 
how much you are huge by their nonsense. 
One day, when you kneweme better, perhaps 
you will let:me ae your work: Many a poet 
has been spoiled by want, of encouragement.” 

Her eyes thanked him:as she murmured 
good ‘night, and turned away. 


CHAPTER Ii. 


‘* He who idly grieves 
That life is crownless, is a fool and blind. 
To fill with patience our allotted sphere, 
Towle the selé within us strong in faith, 
To answersmide) with smile and tear with tear, 
_ Téperfect character, and conquer death, 
This is what God's own angels call renown.” 


Tuvus quoted Scamp, standing before An- 
thony with flashed cheeks and starbright eyes. 
‘I don’t think, Mr. Woodhurst, you ought to 
talk of a wasted or purposeless life when there 
is s0 much you can do.” 

‘What incentive have I to work?” he 
asked, sadly. 

“The good of others—your poor tenantal Why 
some of them are housed worse than beggars, 
and they work so hard for such a little wage. 
Perhaps you don’t guess what cruel times they 
have? How should you when you never go 
amongst them, when you have never known 
what it is to havea wish refased, or » whim 
ungratified ?”’ 

He looked at the young creature in undis- 
guieed surprise, He had her until 
now as a bright, careless child; without 4 
thought beyond the morrow, and now he found 
she had the mind and heart of a woman— 
the deep, quick sympathy. for suffering that 
all tender natures feel. He spoke more gravely 
to-her than he ever yet bad done. 

“‘ You do not understand,” hesaid. “ Merci- 
fally your life has been kept in the sunshine. 
No evil or bitter thing has shadowed it, and! 
pray thatyour way may alwaysbe kept emooth. 
As for me my path is gloomy indeed, and I 
gee no ray of hope to lighten the darkness. I 
gave up hope long ago!” 

“That was not well,” she sanawered, 
quickly. ‘‘ And do yeu dream that you stand 
alone in your grief ? Whatever that grief may 
bethere are thousands of othersmore wretched 
than you, because they have sinned. Why 
don’t you rouge yourself from this melan- 
choly? There is work for you to do, and 
work ia the best panacea for trouble.” 

The grave face was pitiful as it was bent 
upon the girl. 

‘My child,” he. said, ‘‘when you have 
known sorrow you will not reason so wisely 
about it. There, dismiss the subject from 
your mind, and let me ees your poem.” 

“ Bat your tenants?” she urged, with sweet 
insistence. 

“I promiee to do all in my power#o pro- 
mote their comfors! Are you content, 
Scamp?” 

*s More than-content! "” " 

And then she gave her precious manusoript 
into his hands, It wae very erade, 





meaning wae net always clear ; bat here and 
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there he found gems of thonght. And when he 
praised this or that sianza she flashed rosy 
red with pleasure. 

Bat she was disappointed when, at the cloze 
of the reading, he advised ber to undertake 
lesa ambitious flights. 

« You were meant for a home-bird,’’ he said, 
kindly; ‘‘and by the hearth your songs would 
be swest. Try a ballad next, and you will co 
yourself justice. Epic poems and tragedies 
ave nos your forte!" 

She was gratefal to him that he did nol 
ridionle her first poor littie effort, and soon 
found herself chatting of herfavourite authors 
and musicians as easily as thongh she had 
known him years instead of days. 

She walked with him to the Vicarage gates, 
he refasing to remain for luncheon, and there 
she bade him good-bye; and, retracing her 
steps, confronted Toma Logan in one of the 
quaint alleys with which the gardens 
abounded. 

‘¢ You've been with that fellow Woodhurst 
exactly two hours!" the young man said, 
wrathfally, ‘I saw you from the study win- 
dow, He read your poem too. No doubt:he 
flattered you to the top of your bent; and you 
believed all his highflown compliments. I 
wonder if all girls are ag fickle as you?” 

‘‘Explain yourself; please,’ Scamp an- 
ewered, haughtily. ‘‘ Your ianguage is High 
Datoh to me, and your meaning equally 
obscure,” 

‘‘T will make it. plain, then. Ever since 
Woodhurst came among ue you have flonted 
me, ignored my very existence (when that. was 
possible), and showed in all conceivable ways 
taak’ you were bent upon reducing him to 
cubmission——”’ 

“If you say another word like that I will 
never speak to you. again,” Scamp retorted, 
passionately. ‘ How dare you so. grossly insult 
re? And you know I never even liked you,” 
she went,on, with oruel candour, ‘ You have 
always done your best to make yourself 
obnoxiogs. In fatare, please do not. address 
me sav9-under. compulsion.’’ With that she 
would have passed him, but he barred her 
way, and compelled her to listen. 

‘ You strike hard, and one day you may b3 
sorry that you treated me socruelly. In all 
things I have striven to please you, bnt 
nothing I do finds favour with you. And 
uow, when this man (who, for some crime 
bag been an outcast from home and family 
for eight years) returns, you succumb at once 
to his fascinations.” 

‘‘If Hal were here he would knock you 
down for: such words,’’ Scamp retorted, with 


. spirit. ‘ Now stand aside, and let me pass.” 


‘No, I will be heard. What do you know 
of Woodhurat's past? What has he done 
with those eight years he gives no account of? 
Where did he hide himself that none of his 
old friends ever met him or heard of him? 
Do you think it was a light thing, a mere 
venial error which caused old Anthony to act 
as he did?” 

“Why do you address such questions to 
me? Am I Mr. Woodhuret’s keeper? Do 
I hold the key of his conscience? [ am his 
friend, it is trae, and proud of hia friendship. 
There are few men so worthy of esteem as 
he!'’ With which speech, uttered with an air 
of defiance, she brushed by the infatnated 
young man, bat he followed and overtook her. 

“ Violet, have a little mercy on me, a little 
thought for your own welfare. “Give up this 
fellow, I will do my best to make you happy. 
I love you, upon my soul I do; and I feel 
I could make you care for me if only you 
would let me try.” 

‘‘I am afraid you over-rate your abilities,” 
the girl answered, icily. He had so sorely 
wounded her by the execrable taste of his 
previous remarks that she felt no pity for 
him then, ‘I can never think of you as you 
wish. Let the subject be forgotten between 
us, Rest assured I shall never say one word 
to any of this interview; I am not prond of 
my conquest,” and then she left him standing 








in a white fury, almost hating her in that 
moment for the bitter words she had spoken. 

It was gall and wormwocd to the young 
man in the days that followed to see how 
dexterously Scamp avoided him — how 
cleverly she contrived never to be left alone 
with him, or to enter into any conversation 
in which he bore a part, 

He hated her for her pride and coldness, 
but he loved her for her beauty, and was fully 
resolved that soon or late she should be his. 

Anthony came and went until all uncon. 
sciously the girl began to look for his coming, 
and to wonder why the days when he did not 
come seemed so long and empty. 

She did not then dream how near she was 
to loving him—how much he inflnenoed her 
life, her thoughts, her literary or artistic 
tastes. She only felt it was pleasant to spend 
the long, bright hours heside him, to listen to 
the grave, low voice, telling of wonderful men 
and their wonderfal deeds, 

As for Anthony ke never spoke of love. He 
never tried by look or speech to win the 
treasure of that pure young heart. He knew 
—ah, none so well, that such joy, was not for 
him—that between him and. hig girl-friend 
there yawned a black abyss over which they 
might not clasp hands and he glad. 

And yet—oh! the pity of it—each was drift. 
ing nearer and nearer to Love’s domain, and 
there were many. bitter days in store for both. 

Tf one had told Anthony then he was 
treading'on dangerous ground he would have 
langhed the idea to scorn; and when at length 
the secret of his heart was revealed to him it 
would come upon him with a terrible shock 

July cameand passed, and Logan’s vacation 
came. He wasloth to go; he hated leaving 
the field to his rival, as he was pleased to 
imagine Anthony. But Mr. Hesketh did not 
press him to stay the vacation with them, 
Truth to tell, the young man was not a 
favourite at the Vicarage. 

Bat he wonld not leave without plantizg 
some sting in Scamp’s breast. Tt should nes 
bs his fault if he did not break her faith in 
Anthony. 

So on the morning of hig deparbure he 
sought her ostensibly to say good-bye; and 
finding her alone in the breakfast-room, said,— 

“‘ Miss Violet, Iam off now. I wish I were 
not; but I’ll be back again in Ootober— 
although that seems a long way off.” 

‘* Tt is,” said Scamp, rathlessly interrupting 
him, ‘We may all be dead before ausamn 
comes, and many thinga might occur to 
prevent your return to Buttermere.” 

“T believe you are glad I am going—that 
you hope never to see me again; bné I'll 
come back if only to spoil sport for Wood- 
burst, It would be as well not to compromise 
yourself too far with him. I am going to find 
out the shady side of his life—and you would 
guareely care to have your name connected 
with that of a felon or profligate!” 

The girl was white as death, but her great 
grey eyes blazed with anger aa she 
answered, — 

‘ Hitherto I have refrained from complain- 
ing to my father of your perseontions; but if 
you presume to speak to me again as you have 
spoken this morning, I will nos spare you. 
If he knew the truth you would never be per- 
mitted to cross the threshold of his house 
again. He receives none but gentiemen.”’ 

‘‘AmInotone? By birth your equal, by 
riches your superior !'’ Logan said, savagely. 
“ Why is it you are so averse to me?” 

‘You weary me with your questions and 
threats,” the girl murmured, langnidly. 
‘' Please to leave me now, orI will summon 
mamma to my assistance,” 

She sank into a chair and turned reaolately 
from him; but he, with al! his faulta, with 
all the littleness of his nature, loved her well, 
and he could not leave her in such a fashion. 

‘‘ Forgive me,” he pleaded, “ My love for 
you is driving me mad, Violet! Why are 
you so cruel? Why are yeu so deaf to my 
entreaties ? " 

** Would you have me coquette with you?” 


i 


coldly. ‘Would you wish me to buoy you 
with hopes I never meant to fulfil? Mr, 
Logan, pray believe my refasal is final, I 
have no more to say, unlees.it is—forget me!” 

‘* You would have answered differently but 
for Woodhurst !’ 

“Gol” cried Scamp. ‘ You offend beyond 
forgiveness,” and without ® word he went. 
Bat in his heart ke was vowing to punish her 
for her disdain, to bend her to his own will, 
and to degrade Anthony in her eyes. 

All through his vacation he kept that one 
thought before him, uxtil is became almost a 
mania with him. He was always introducing 
Anthony’s name to bis friends, in the hope of 
gleaning some fresh -knowledge of him. 
Generally he failed; no one seemed to know 
what he had done with those eight years of 
his life, and Logan was almost in despair, 
when he was introduced to some people named 
Crocker. The danghter was pretty, and 
having learned that Tom himeelf was a very 
eligible parti, at. once set heraclf to eapture 
the prize. The Crockers adored money, being 
impecunious themselves. When Miss Crooker 
learned that Tom was studying with the 
Vicar of Buttermere, preparatory t> entering 
college, she tarned to her mosher, exclaim. 
ing;— 

‘Oh, mammal! isn’t that the place of 
which Mr. Wocdburst cr Wodehurst ased to 
speak ?” 

“ Woodhurst! ” eaid Tom, pricking up his 
ears. ‘' Do you mean Anthony? How sirange 
he shonld be a matasi friend }” 

“You know: him?" asked Miss Crocker. 
“ He is awfally nice, is he not? And we all 
felé.so sorry for him; hig life was such a sad 
one,”’ 

‘tHe hag come into a fortune,” said Tom, 
‘' but it seems to have brought him no great 
happiness.” 

‘How could it? The higher his position 
the worse bis lot, because, of course, the atory 
musk become public property |” 

“What story? Anthony is very reserved. 
We know less than nothing of his life duriag 
the past few years—it. is all a mystery. Of 
course we cannot fail to see the change in 
him, but we cannot account for it. Mise 
Crocker, is there no help for him? Won't 
you confide your knowledge to-me? I would 
use it only for good!” 

She loved money, but she had the making 
of # good woman in her, and she was glad to 
think she could help one so wretched as 
Anthony ; so she ssid, quickly,— 

‘I will teli you all you wish to know, but 
not now; there are some people coming in. 
Bat to-night you dine with us, then I will 
findan opportunity to speak with you alone. 
It was at Bragsels we first mes Mr. Wood- 
burst. Wien you see him will you tell him we 
have not forgotten him, aud that. we hope 
life is brighter for bim now?” With that 
she glided away and mixed with her mother’s 
guests, and Tom Logan waited with hot 
impatience for the coming disclosures, whilst 
Miss Crocker thought, ‘‘Surely to-night he 
will ask the momentous question, and this 
matual knowledge will draw ua rearer!'’ 

Bat in this she was mistaken. Tom 
listened to all she had to tell (and she spoke 
with true womanly sympathy), thanked her 
for her confidence, and having no further use 
for her,. no longer danced attendance upon 
her. But his. acquaintances one and all com- 
mented upon his elation, and wondered over 
it, All this Tom knew, and it tickled his 
vanity, put him on the best of terms with 
himself, Bat to no one did he confide the 
secret of his exualtant manner, He was pre- 
paring fora grand dénouement; he would not 
have it spoiled for worlds. He would hug his 
knowledge close until he returned to Babter- 
mere, and then, in presence of them ali—Mr. 
and Mrs. Hesketh, Hal and. Violes—he woald 
dencunce hie rival, and bring home his guilt 
to him; and then, thought this arch traitor, 
“She will be glad to listen to me! Oh! I 
have the whip hand of them all now. She 





will not dare to.ase her tongue so freely for 
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my benefit, because I can cover her with con- 
fusion if I choose;” and with such thoughts 
as these the amiable youth beguiled the 
tedious days and weeks which must elapse 
before he joined the Battermere circle; and 


he also took care to apprise himeelf of all their 
movements. 





CHAPTER III. 


On the first of October Tom Logan returned 
to Buttermere in the highest of spirits. His 
rival was at his mercy, and be was going to 
open Violet‘s eyes to his misdemeanours. She 
would be so humilated that she would pay any 
price for his silence. So satisfied was he that 
the game was in his hands, that he could 
afford to be generous to the girl, and quite 
ignore their last disagreeable interview. 

“ Really,” said Violet, an hour or two after 
his arrival, ‘the vacation has worked 
miracles on Mr. Logan. He bears some like- 
ness now to a civilised being!” 

“Scamp, you should not cultivate a habit 

sarcasm,”’ 

‘* It is a natural taste, not a cultivated one, 
my revered mamma,”’ laughed the girl, ‘‘and 
occasionally I have found it of service. Oh, 
dear! how sorry I am that our delicious 
evenings areatanend! I wish Tom Logan 
were at the Antipodes |!" 

“ Despite the marked improvement in his 
bearing ?" 

“Yes; because he never can be anything 
better than ‘tolerable,’ Would it not be nice 
if dad were not compelled to take pupils? 
They are always more or less of a nuisance!" 

“Still they are a nuisance we cannot very 
well dispense with. Now run and make your 
toilet, or you will be late as usual, and I have 
eome letters to finish.” 

“Very well. Mamma, did you know Hal 
had asked Mr. Woodharst up this evening to 
try his new violin duet with him? I expect 
we shall have some fun, for poor Hal makes 
no headway with his instrument,” and with 
that she ran lightly away to her own room. 

She looked distractingly pretty when she 
came down half.an-hour later, wearing a dress 
of some soft ruby material, cut square at the 
throat, and relieved by white lace. The 
sleeves were loose from the elbow, and falling 
away revealed the slender white arms, whose 
perfect symmetry was unspoiled by bracelets 
or bangles. 

Tom looked at her with undisguised admir- 
ation and a throb of triumph, as he thought 
one day all this loveliness would be his; bat 
he was careful to say nothing that might dis- 
turb her peace, or bring down her wrath upon 
himeelf, 

She was very merry and saucy throughout 
the meal, teasing Hal almost beyond his 
endurance, making fun of everything and 
everyone. 

Bat in the drawing-room she became quieter, 
and sitting at the piano played soft, dreamy 
snatches of music, whilst she waited for 
Anthony's coming. 

She was beginning to know the secret of 
that sweet unrest which possessed her now, 
day and night, but she refased to acknow- 
ledge the truth even to herself; and she was 
wholly unconscious how deep @ root this new 
love had in her heart, or that losing Anthony 
she would lose all that made life beautifal and 
bright. 

He came at last, bearing his beloved violin 
with him, and Tom hated him with a deadly 
hate as he saw how the colour leapt into 
Violet’s face, and the light came into her 
pretty cyes. But it consoled him to think 
that the hour of his triamph was near, 

There was much laughter at Hal’s expense 
as he stumbled through his part, evoking most 
hideous discords, until in sheer pity Violet 
took the violin from him, and gave a perfect 
a of the passage he had found so difti- 
cult, 


“Iam disgusted with myself,” Hal said, 
flinging himeelf into a chair. “I could almost 





vow never to take a bow in my hand again, 
only that I know I should break my word!" 

“A thing he is doing fifty times a day!" 
said Scamp, sotto voce, ‘‘ Hal is nothing if not 
variable.”’ 

‘Be careful, young lady. I’ve forgiven you 
seventy times seven for your offences against 
me, and my patience is all but exhausted.” 

“Do you threaten?" laughed Scamp, 
retrzating backwards to a far corner, where, 
sitting in the shadows, she openly defied Hal. 

Now was the time for Tom to strike his 
blow. He wished he could see Scamp’s face 
more clearly, it would be some satisfaction 
to mark how she received his news. Leaning 
forward, he addressed Anthony nonchalantly. 

“By the way, Woodhaurst, during my vac. 
I met some friends of yours, who inquired 
with special cordiality after you!” 

“ Friends of mine!" Anthony said, and his 
voice had a strange, uneasy note in it, which 
was music to his rival. ‘‘I do not boast many. 
Are you not mistaken?" 

“Ob, no! Miss Crocker said she was on 
terms of great intimacy with you whilst you 
were at Brussels.” 

‘* Crocker ! Yes, I remember the family well 
now.” 

‘* Miss Crocker especially entrusted me with 
many kindly messages to yourself and that 
very mythical lady—your wife. I told her 
you were unmarried, but she protested she 
had been well acquainted with Mrs. Wood- 
hurst. Of course it was all a mistake.” 

There was a dead silence, and Anthony’s 
face was by no means reassuring, so white 
and drawn it was. 

He had risen, and was standing with one 
hand resting upon the table, his gloomy, 
despairing eyes meeting Tom's with something 
like contempt in their depths. Then he spoke 
in a low, stern voice,— 

“It had been kinder to broach such a sub- 
ject to me alone. You must have known it 
was & painfal one tome. Mr. Hesketh, what 
Logan says is quite true. I have been married 
these eight years!" 

He dared not glance at Violet. In one awfal 
moment he realised all that she had grown to 
him ; and if she, in her innocence, bad learned 
to love him, what words were bitter enough 
to condemn him ? 

As his voice broke the sudden silence the 
girl had leaned eagerly forward, as though 
she hoped he would refate the charge; and 
then, as he said, ‘‘ It is quite true,” a slight, 
sharp sound escaped her. 

After that she sat perfectly quiet, her face 
mercifally hidden from Tom’s keen glance, 


and her hands were fast clenched in the folds | 


of her pretty gown. 

‘* Why were you at such pains to hide the 
fact of your marriage?'’ Mr. Hesketh asked, 
coldly ; ‘and why is your wife not living with 


you? Why have you been sailing under falee | 


pretences ?”’ 

He was but mortal; and, remembering how 
often Scamp had been this man’s companion, 
he feared for her peace of mind, the security of 
her good name, 

‘IT have been much to blame in keeping 
this secret from you. No one can reproach 
me more bitterly than I reproach myself, for 
soon or late the facts must have been known, 
Only I put off the evil day of confession from 
time to time, hoping I hardly know what—glad 
to live (for a little while, atleast) in peace and 
content. Nowhear my story. It is a painful 
one, and I will be as brief in telling it as 
possible.” 

Tom Logan roge to leave the room, but 
Anthony stayed him by an imperious gesture. 

“‘Btop, sir? You were ready enough to con- 
demn me—for it was malice which prompted 
youto publish my story. I insist that you 
hear the conclusion of it; I am not quite the 
guilty wretch you would have me appear.” 

And Tom sat down again, not feeling quite 
so confident of his rival’s defeat as before.’’ 

Anthony, still standing, still speaking in 
low and measured tones, began the history 


! of bis ill-starred love and marriage. 


“Tt was just before I had graduated that I 
met my wife. She was the daughter of Colonel 
Fitzpatrick, a member of a very old Irish 
family. 

‘‘They were staying at Oxford, and Nora 
was quite the belle of the city. I was young 
and impressionable, and scon believed myself 
in _ with her—she was so bright and 
pretty. 

“I proposed, was accepted; and flushed 
with triumph, came to Buttermere to receive 
my uncle’s congratulations. 

“ To my surprise he was farious at the news, 
and insisted that I should at once end an en. 
gagement which he declared in every way 
undesirable. 

‘* He said that I had better be dead than 
marry into such a family as the Fitzpatricks, 
for they were bad root and branch. He added, 
too, that the Colonel (Nora’s father) was a 
confirmed drunkard, utterly without principle, 
and had nothing but his pay to exist upon— 
that society had ceased to receive him or his. 

‘* These things I knew, but I was not going 
to marry the lionel; and it would be easy 
to separate Nora from her family when once 
she was my wife. 

‘*T urged my uncle to see her, feeling sure 
her prettiness would win upon him. Bat he 
refused, saying he would not be a party to 
my ruin—that no man was safe who wedded 
one of her race, for they were cursed by here- 
ditary drunkenness, 

“Then I lost my temper, and swore if Nora 
was not my wife no other woman should be. 
Ik was impossible to think of that delicate, 
refined girl as a drunkard. 

** took my own headstrong way, and mar- 
ried her secretly. Then I communicated the 
news to my unole, - 

‘“* His reply came quickly —it was brief and 
cold, Hedesired to see me no more, but he 
would not leave me to starve; consequently, 
he would continue my allowance of four hun- 
dred per annum. , 

‘*To Nora this seemed a fortune, and when 
in pursuance of my uncle’s e desire 
we went abroad she was delighted. 

‘The first few weeks of our marriage were 
fall of happiness to me; and the thought of 
my kind old guardian’s loneliness troubled me 
but little, , 

“But presently cloud appeared on the 
‘horizov. Just as had been predicted Nora 

began to evince a too great liking for alcohol 
lin any form. A 

‘‘ Remembering the warning I had received, 
and the curse of her family, I remonstrated 
at first gently, then with exceeding bitterness, 
and she would promise abstinence—for then 
she had some regard left for me. 

‘“‘ But always she broke her promise, and at 
last she publicly disgraced herself at a dinner 
given by a great man of Brussels. Afier that 
I refused to go into society. Always, when 
possible, I avoided English tourists, and sought 
out quiet towns and villages where we might 
live unknown. 

‘* Her terrible vice grew and grew until she 
was scarcely ever sober; and there were times 
when I would rush out and spend long hours 
in the fields and woods, because I dare not 
trust to my own forbearance. I was afraid 
that in a fit of fury I might strike her dead. 

“ Aga last resource, a year ago, I consulted 
a medical man, who made such cases a8 
hers his particular study, and he advised that 
I should place her in an asylum for inebriates. 

“I did so, and from. month to month the 
reports I receive of her condition are fayour- 
able, Shortly she will be pronounced cured, 
and then must take her place here as my wife 
—the lady of the Manor!” 

‘* And how are you going to account for your 
reticence concerning her?” asked Mrs. Hes- 
keth, icily. 

“Ido not know!” wearily; ‘‘ but I must 
spare her at any cost to myself. She is still 
my wife. AndI dared to hope that in you, 
who have been so kind to me, she would find 
a friend, that you would not wholly forbid me 
the house and your society.” 
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Then Hal cried out, — 

“By Jove! whoever fails you I won't. 
You've suffered enough already ; and there are 
soores of gadflies (shis with a glance at Tom) 
who'll be glad to sting you again and again. 
Woodhurst, I’m deucedly s for you!" 

The language was not elegant, but the 
speaker was sincere; and moved by his son's 
enthusiasm Mr, Hesketh tendered his hand. 

Only the mother held aloof, fearing that 
all unwittingly this man had blighted her 
darling’s life. Then, as with one consent, 
they turned to look at Scamp; and she, 
—— _— & woman by reason of her 
love and her pain, stepped forward into the 
light. 

She was very pale, but she bravely smiled 
as she looked into Anthony's eyes. 

‘* Thank you for your confidence,’’ she said, 
gently; “and if Mrs. Woodhurst will accept 
me as her very loyal friend I shall be glad.” 

So she solved the difficulty, as her mother 
never could have done with all her store of 
worldly wisdom ; and she did it so naturally 
that all of them saw no thought of scandal 
regarding herself could have entered her 
young and innocent mind. 

“ Violet has answered for us both,’’ said 
Mrs, Hesketh; but she did not speak too 
warmly, knowing that the girl had not escaped 
heart-whole and fancy free. 

The ice being once broken Anthony spoke 
freely of his wretched past, begging earnestly 
for help and sympathy for his unhappy wife; 
and Tom Logan, f he was rather an 
object of contempt than otherwise, escaped to 
his room, and presently Scamp, too, dis- 
appeared. 

She was so young! so young! and altogether 
unused to trouble. She had borne herself 
bravely before them all. She had given no 
hint of the pain she bore, but her strength 
was fast fading, and she was too proud to 
show her weakness before them all. 

So she went bareheaded into the garden. 
It was bitterly cold, but little she recked of 
cold or outward discomfort. 

Her brain was on fire, her heart was ach 
with an intolerable burden, and through 
her grief there ran a sense of shame that she 
had given her love unsought. What right had 
she to love Anthony? He belonged to another 
woman, And then she bowed her fair face in 
her hands, and moaned,— 

“I¢ is asin! Ah, Heaven forgive me! it 
isa sin!” and she wept as though’ her heart 
would break. 

It was then she felt a hand pressed lightl 
on her shoulder and heard a too dearly-lov 
voice say in tones of gentlest reproof,— 

‘*My child, what are you doing here? 

She lifted her woe.begone face, down which 
the tears were streaming; and Anthony’s 
heart smote him as he saw how pinched and 
wen it looked. 

‘* Let me be,’’ she said. ‘I could not stay 
in the house. I am better here.” 
on Bat you are cold, and rain has begun to 

He passed his hand lightly over her lovely 
‘hair—it was wet with the 4 dew and the 
rain. He took off his overcoat, and, despite 
‘her remonstrances, wrapped it about her head 
and shoulders, 

Side by side they stood, and neither could 
find any word to say for very long. Bat at 
last Anthony spoke. 

* You do not quite a me, Scamp?” 

“With all my heart I pity you,” she an- 
swered, brokenly. ‘“‘Oh! may Heaven help 
you to bear your burden.” 

He took her small, cold hands in his. 

“Do you really mean you will befriend my 
poor lost wife?” he rot 

‘* Yes,” and she could say no more. 

“From my heart I thank you. Oh, child! 
+ child!” and his voice died shudderingly 
out. 

_ It was so hard, so hard to leave her there 
in her sorrow—sorrow he had wrought, and 
say no word of comfort. 





- Very, very gently she loosed her hands from 
a. 


**Go now, please. I must not stay."’ 

There was no disguise or concealment be- 
tween them now. Each read the other's 
heart, each knew the intensity of the other's 


woe. 

‘*Good-bye!” she said, ‘‘and Heaven be 
with you in all your ways.” 

‘You will forget, child, as I pray you will 
forgive,” he said, and then he prisoned the 
sweet white face between his hands and 


looked pores od into the deep, sad eyes. 
‘If I had onl. own! if I had only known ! 
I would have rather than have given you 
one hour's pain.”’ 

“Qh, hush! oh, hush! your pity breaks me 
down, Leave me to myself, and soon I shall 
be strong. In the way you have to tread, in 
all the darkness of your life, if it is any help 
or any consolation to you, remember that I 
am praying for you; that, if in anything I 
can help you or—Mrs. Woodhurst, I am 
wholly at. your service." 

‘ He bent and reverently kissed the innocent 
row. 

‘* Forget me!” he said, brokenly, ‘ forget 
me!" and with that he vanished in the dark- 
ness; and like one walking in a dream she 
crept back to the house and up to her 
room, there to kneel, sobbing and praying 
that Heaven would be mercifal and make 
Anthony's life bright, no matter at what cost 
to her. 





CHAPTER IY. 

‘* Scamp, Anthony has gone to Briardale." 

‘ Briardale!” said Scamp, without turn- 
ing her head, because of the mention of 
Anthony’s name she had flashed crimson. 
“And pray where is Briardale ?”’ 

‘‘ Somewhere in the midlands. He had a 
letter this morning from the principal of the 
asylum there, enclosing one from his wife. It 
seems she is quite cured, and he is summoned 
to remove her. He has given orders to the 
servants to prepare for her coming, and all 
Battermere is agape about the matter. Some- 
how, too, it has oozed out that she is not all 


she should be |” 
‘You may who started that report,” 
Scamp said, with flashing eyes. ‘It was Tom 


Logan. He is an unmitigated sneak!” 

“Thank you, Miss Violet, for your good 
opinion,” said Tom's voice behind them. 
sd Yours is that charity which thinketh no 
evil,’ 


The girl turned contemptuously upon him, 

‘¢ What a splendid spy was lost in you, and 
how true it is listeners rarely hear any good 
of themselves! Well, Hal, you were telling 
me of Mrs. Woodhurst’s coming. When is she 
expected to arrive ?"’ 

**Can’t say exactly; but I do think it will 
be infernally unpleasant for us to receive her, 
and for Anthony's sake we can’t very well 
cloge our doors to her.’’ 

“It might give rise to unpleasant remarks,” 
Tom said. 

‘* What the deuce a mean? Look here, 
I’m not the sort of f 
does calmly, and if I hear any more of your 
confoun impertinence I'll break every 
bone in your body. Do you hear?” 

‘* Yes, and am not afraid of your threats. 
If you ,will have a row well and good, but 
popular opinion will go with me when the 
reason of our quarrel is known.” 

Hal made a forward step, but his sister was 
too quick for him. 

‘Do not degrade yourself by an altercation 
with an inferfor. Mr. Logan, may I remind 
ou bars room is for the exclusive use of the 
mily ?” 

He looked at her a moment in amazement, 
How she had changed in a few days! Her 
eyes were still as bright, and the bloom on her 
cheek as delicately fresh as before, but there 


was a new ity in her voice and manner, 
which suited piquante prettiness admir- 





ably. 


low to take your inuen- | stati 


‘‘T am sorry that I have offended you,’’ he 
said, lamely; “but I did not speak without 
reason,” 



































‘Say no more, sir; the apology is worse 
than the offence!” 

And not a little discomfited Tom alank 
from the room, catching the sound of Hal's 
smothered laughter as he went, 

Being once more alone with his sister, the 
young man spoke in an aggrieved tone. 

‘I'm a little sore with Woodhurst, too; 
such friends as we were he should have con- 
fided in his; and it was neither wise nor kind 
to spend so much of his time with you. You 
know how ill-natured village gossips are!" 

‘What are they saying about me?” inter- 
rupted the girl, quickly. 

‘Oh, well, of course it’s all nonsense; but 
some very unpleasant remarks concerning 
you have reached me—in a roundabout way, 
of course.” 

“Of course,” yor gy t ‘but fore- 
warned is forearmed, and I shall know how 
to silence my friends. What is the worst 
thing they say of me?” 

** Don’t fret about it, Scamp, because, old 
lady, we know how false it is; but they hint 
a are awfally in iove with Anthony, 
an RS 

“Ta that all?” she asked, in level tones ; 
but there was an ominous flash in her eyes, 
and the pretty lips were set in a hard line. 

‘*T ought not to have told you, old girl, but 
I thought it was right you should know—and 
—and you are sure you don't care for Wood- 
hurst in that way?” 

“ You did right to acquaint me with these 
rumours; and for the reat Mr. Woodhurst 
and I are very good friends—nothing more.” 

So bravely she spoke, so serenely she met 
his earnest gaze, that the young man was 
sabisfied his sister had suffered no harm. 

He thought, too, of her bright ways, and 
merry, audacious speeches. No girl with a 
secret sorrow could be so gay and mischievous 
as Scamp, and never for a moment did he 
guess that the bright exterior was the result 
of woman’s pride, or that when her laugh was 
most frequent tears were very near her eyes. 

Once her mother laid her hands tenderly on 
the child's shoulders, and looking earnestly 
into the pretty eyes, said,— 

“Is this my own Scamp still?” and she 
answered gaily,— 

“Yours now and always, mamma. Why 
do you ask such out-of-the-way questions? "’ 

“*T was afraid for you, dear; and oh, child ! 
child! I could not bear to think of your life 
darkened almost at its dawn.” 

‘“*T am very happy,” the girl answered, 
gently. ‘' You are all so good to me,” and 
then she had gone away to her room to wee 
and pray in wildest anguish; but she ha 
made her mother glad, and for that she was 
content to suffer in silence. 

Three days passed, and Anthony was ex- 
expected home, All Buttermere was on the 
qui vive to see the wife about whom there 
were such vague floating rumours, and 
most of the gossips found some pretext 
that day to walk in the direction of the 
on. 

‘The Woodharsts are expected at noon,’ 
said Tom, — upon Scamp, who was 
roomy Fey my tying a scarlet handkerchief 
over dog’s head. 

She waited until she had settled it to hor 
satisfaction, then remarked, carelessly,— 

‘I think Hal said something about their 
coming. Miserable day for travelling, is it 
not? There, Mr, Logan, acknowledge if you 
please that Rip is simply bewitching in her 
new gear !”” , 

She had recently adopted quite different 
tactics with regard to Tom, sagely reflecting 
that, according to her treatment of him, 
Anthony would suffer; and Tom, who under- 
stood the girl lesa and less every day, was de- 
lighted at the change in her. 

** You spoil that puppy,” he said now, in 
answer to her last speech. ‘‘ She will be fit for 
nothing but a lap dog.” 
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‘Oh, nonsense! and I hate lap dogs, as you 
should know, Mr. Logan. How far off is 
Christmas, and do you spend it at home?” 

‘“‘ Does that mean you wish me to go?” he 
asked, wrathfaliy, 

“ Nothing of the kind!” mendaciously. 
‘* Men are 80 scarce at Battermere that every 
one is regarded ass blessing when the charade 
and theatrical season draws near.” 

‘You mean, then, you wish me to stay?” 
delightedly. 

‘* Mr. Logan, I will not foster your vanity. 
Gracious powers, what does all that shouting 
mean?" 

“The yokels are welcoming Mre. Wood. 
hurst to her home. How she has the im. 
pertinence to put in an appearance is a puzzle 
tome, Miss Violet, aren't you curious to see 
her?” 

He was looking fixedly at her as he spoke; 
so she rose, and still with the dog in her arma 
walked to the window, slowly and indiffer- 
ently. 

Anthony was driving, aud he never glanced 
towards the Vicarage. 

Scamp could scarcely repress a ory yhen 
she saw his worn and aged face, and she had 
not the faintest notion of Mrs. Woodhurat's 
appearance—they were passed so quickly. 
She had caught only the sheen of dead-gold 
hair, the flash of a soarlet plame, as the dog- 
cart whirled round a bend in the road. 
‘Gad! she is awfally pretty!” ‘said Tom. 
‘** Don’t you think so?” 

** Certainly ; and she has magtificsnt hair,”’ 
answered the girl, who had no idea of what 
manner of woman Anthony's wife was. 

** Doesn't ‘look intemperate—rather the re- 
verse,” Tom went on, still watching his-com. 
panion closely. 

Scamp yawned. 

Probably she has, quite conquered ‘her rad 
propensity. FHfeigho! ‘it doesn’t’ sound very 
romantic, Bat I wm terribty hungry. Is 
lunch never to be'announced 7" 

“ She never could have cared for him,” Tom 
decided, “or she is awfully artfol. I am 
inclined to believe, however, that she was only 
coquetting with him,” and his belief gave him 
utmost satisfaction. 

_— following day Anthony called with his 
wife. 

‘You have been so good tothe that I felt I 
owed it to you to present Mrs. Woodhurst to 
you first,” he said, gravely; and then as‘Scamp 
lifted her eyes, she saw, as through a mist, a 
pretty woman of medium height, with jdeep 
blue eyes, a complexion pink and white as a 
baby’s, and a mass of waving dead-gold hair. 

As she so graciously smiled and spoke, it 
seemed inoredible to those who knew” 
story she could ever have sunk to the dreadful 
depths Anthony had dexcribed. 

She took Scamp’s little hand in Hers, and 
said, with the prettiest, faintest sccent 
i aan 

**T hope we will be very good friends, Miss 
Hesketh. I have no sisters, and it must be 
terribly dull at Buttermere unless one has 
congenial companions.”’ 

And Scamp answered something (she did 
not know what), whilat all her poor heart was 


torn and bleeding with the bitter battle she’ 


was waging with herself. 





In the early days of her coming’ to Butter- | 
mere Mrs. Woodhurst behaved with beautifal | 


propriety, and Authcny fondly Hoped that 
she had utterly conquered the old, evil habit. 
For her sake he denied hintself witte, dtterly 





to time her visits so that she rarely met 
Anthony—that was an ordeal she dared not 
often riek. 

In this fashion life went on at Buttermere 
quietly enough until spring came, and with 
the spring great doings, because the son of a 
county magnate then attained his majority. 
The Heskeths and Woodhaursts wers among 
the guests invited, and Nora had taken 
especial pains with her toilet, which was of 
some blue and silver material ; she was really 
as fond of Anthony as her nature permitted 
her to be of any creatare, and she wished to 
do him credit, 

She looked a strikingly pretty woman as 
she entered the brilliantly lit ball-room, and 
she was quickly besieged by partners, who 
found her very bright and amusing, for she 
had all an Irishwoman’s ready, sparkling 
wit; and those who had no knowledge of her 
past considered Anthony a very lacky fellow. 

Scamp was there in robes of virginal white, 
without a fleck of colour to mar their pufity, 
and she looked like a lovely young bride in the 
midst of that brilliantly-dressed throng. Once 
she danced with Anthony for the sake of 
appearances; but the dance being over she 
returned at oncs to her mother's side. 

Tt was now the middle of the evening, and 
Mrs. Woodhurst, who had danced indefatig- 
ably, had gone with her partner to the refresh- 
ment room, 

“Scamp,” said her mother, ‘when Mrs. 
Woodhurat returns, please tell me if you 
think her manner is natural, I don't wish 
to bs uncharitable, but I am afraid she has 
been taking more wine than is good for 
hér. She is constantly returning to the 
refreshment room !”’ 

“Oh, mamma, no! She has nof doné such 
a thing since her return. She is very oxcitable, 
and you may be mistaken.” 

‘*T hope I am for her own sake, but mokt 
for Artthony. If it isso-we muat contrive to 
get her away before others notice her condl- 
tion.’ 

As she spoke Nora re-entered with her 
partner, and Scamp’s heart sank as ehe looked 
at her. The heavy golden hair had become 
loosened, the fair face waa flashed, and she 
looked like the portrait of a Bacchante. 

‘With-a vast pity for the ‘wretched womau 
fhe girl stepped forward as she approached, 
and remarking, in-a low voice,— 

‘“Pardon me, there is something I wish to 


gay to you. Will you sit down beside me,'} 


please ?'’ She drew Nora toa seat, and looking 
at her with kind eyes, asked, ‘‘Dear Mrs. 
Woodharst, will you not rést a little? You’ 
are excited—and—and not quite well. Or 
shall we go into the conservatory ; it will be 
cooler ‘there ?'’ 

Nora looked at her in a half-seared, half- 
sullen fashion. 

‘‘ What do you mtan?” she dethanded in 
a@ low voice. 

“Oh, do not force me to use plainer -lan- 
guage ;”’ said Scamp, distressfally. ‘‘ For your 
husband’s sake fet there be no scandal, Dear, 
dear, Mrs. Woodhurst, I entreat you either 
fo remain by us, or to leave now, before you 
exoite attention |” 

“ There is nothing the matter with me, and 
I consider your interference impertinent,” 
snawered the other in husky tones; and then 
Mrs. Hesketh epoke,— 

“T gm sorry I allowed my danghter to 


| Speak to you on the subject; but I was wishfal 


refused to allow it a place upon his table; and | 


although hé had ho love for her, he sonadlted 


her every wish, waited upen her pleasure, | 


atriviog in all things to make her life ‘bright 
and glad. 

He eurronnied ber with pleasant com- 
panions; and Soamp, remembering her pro- 
mise to help him in any andeverything where 
help was possible, was a frequent visitor at 
the Manor. Nora Wootthurst had conceived 
@ violent affection for her, and was never so 
content as when the Vicar's daughter spent 
long hours with her; but Scamp was carefal 


to save an ancient name from disgrace. Per- 
sonally, I have no interest in you. Come, 
Violet, we have.meddled to no purpose !” 

Now, Nora stood somewhat in. dread of the 
Vicar’s stately wife, and then she was fond of 
Scamp, so she said hastily,— 

‘Do not go, I am very sorry I spoke so 
radely—and—and I will go home if Anthony 
will takeme. Where is he?” 

‘Coming towards us now. Oh, Anthony, 
yon have come in the very nick of time ; Mrs. 
Woodhurat is not feeling very well, and desires 
to go home.” 

The man shot one quick, suspicious glance 


from Mrs, Hesketh's pale, refined face to his 
wife’s, so annaturally flashed, and set his lips 
bard, lest he should say words that on the 
morrow he might regret. In a moment he 
had recovered his ordinary manber. 

‘* Thank you for the oare you have taken of 
Nora. Come, we will go at once.” Bowing to 
Violet and her mother he tendered his wife 
his arm, and so drew her almost unperceived 
from the room. 

“Oh, mamma, it is too awfal! Can 
nothing be done for her?” 

“Jf her love for Anthony, her regard for 
her position, will not keep her from this 
degrading vice, nothing will. Poor child! I 
am afraid the night is spoiled for you.” 

“No, mamma, I am only a little tired, and 
a be glad to rést. I am unuséd to so Much 

” 


She was glad indeed when Mrs. Hesketh 
ordered théir carriage, and #hrotghdtt the 
homeward drive she'spoke no word. Reathirg 
the Vicarage she said,— . 


‘* You will not mind if I go #0 my room at 


once? I think I never was 80 fatigued. 
Good-night, and pleasant dreaits.” 

Then she went away and up fo her own 
chamber ; but however Weary she was she did 
not seek her’ bed for long hours. 

Until morning broke she knelt in ail her 
pretty finery before her open window, prayinz 
with tears for Anthony ahd his wretched 
Wife, asking that the way might be made 
plain for her to help Nora against herself. 

Then, as the light broadened and brightened, 
she, rising, stripped herself of lace and silk 
and jewels,’and orept like a ‘weary child to 
bed, there to fall into an uneasy eleép, and 
wake again unrefreshed, uncomforted. 


sae 


CHAPTER VY. 
Aas! elas! for Anthony's peace and for 


‘her own good ‘namie, Nora‘having once broken 


her ‘promite, once given rein’ to her wild 
desire, found it beyond her ‘strength’ to ‘stop 
in ber downward course. 

Day atter day Anthony found ‘her either in 
a stupid-or hilarious condition, aid by her 
onnning vhe-outwitted all his precautions. 

All the servants were forbiddtn,’on pain of 
instant dismissal, to procure way saloobolic 
drink for their unhappy -mictress; and 
Authony had no reason to doubts their 
integrity. 

Still, by means known best to*hersel?, Nora 
‘eontrived to procure fiery liquors and ‘rich 
wines. 

It wat-nothing to her that daily her beanty 
was slipping from her, that her-featares were 
coarsening, and her eyes losing their natura! 
light. 

“The curse of her family hai indeed fallen 
upon her, and she would almost have sola 
her soul to satisfy her awfal craving. 

By.and- by it began 40 be whispered through 
the village that Mts. Woodharst-had retarnedc 
to her old evil ways, and folks fought shy of 
her. Visitors at the Manor. grew lesa frequent, 
and.Anthony went about like a man who has 
lost all hope, all desire in dife. . 

Remonstrances, threats, entreaties were 10 
vain, and Mrs. Hesketh began fo object to her 
daughter's intimacy with her. ‘ 

‘“E will not have your name connected with 
hers,’ she said. ‘ Bhe is an utterly worthless 
woman, and you cannot help her if you 
would.” 

So Scamp romained at home, sore at heart 
for Anthony, but carrying herself bravely 
before the world ;. getting into mischief as she 
used to do teasing Hal, alternately smiling 
and frowning on Tom, behaving, in fact, like 
a very wilfal and happy child, L 

It was at the house of a muiual acquaint- 
ance they met, and Scamp was shocked at the 
change in Nora’s appearance; but she greeted 
her kindly, especially as she saw that many 
ladies bore themselves coldly towards her. 

“It is very long since you came to the 





Manor?” Nora said, and even her voice 
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seemed changed and coarsened. 
you neglect me so?” 

Poor Scamp! The hot blood flushed her 
face and throat crimson, but she answered 
with tolerable calmness,— 

‘‘T have been so busy helping on with the 
Sanday School Treat arrangements.” 

‘*A lame excuse,’ said Nora, quickly. 
“Qnce you would not have allowed any work 
to keep youfrom me, Miss Hesketh—is it— 
is it—because you have heard all they are 
saying about me? I don’é care. I hurt no 
one but myself, and it is my only comfort, 
my only pleasure in this deadly, lively place. 
Week in week out I live alone; Anthony 
hates me! Oh, yes, I know he does—and so I 
fly to drink as a refuge from though’.” 

She was growing terribly excited, and 
Scamp wae afraid that some of the guests 
would attribute her manner to the wrong 
cause. 

‘*For Heaven’s sake,”’ ahe said, under her 
breath, ‘calm yourself i Oh, if you will only 
romise to keep quist I will come to the 

anor t0-morrow, and any day you wish. 
Are you satisfied ? ” 

‘*Yes, dear, yes!'? And in her maudlin 
tenderness she would have kissed the girl, but 
Scamp drew back hastily, and 20 avoided the 
threatened and loathed caress, 

It so happened that the two were plaved far 
apart at table, and Scamp had no opportunity 
of watching or guarding Nora. She did not 
see how often her glass was replenished, and 
the babble of voices prevented her hearing 
how vacant was Nora’s frequent laugh, how 
uncertain her tone and words momentarily 
grew. 

But when the hostess gave the signal 4o rise 
she saw it all—the flushed, disfigured face, 
the vacant eyes and idiotic smile, the tangle 
of falling golden hair, and Scamp could have 
cried out in her anguish of pain and pity. 


“ Why is it 


Nora staggered towarda the door, smiling » 


meaninglessly. Then those who saw Anthony’s 
face at that moment never forgot the utter 
horror and disgust upon.it, 

_He made one forward step, then catching 
his wife by the waist, turned upon the 
assembled party, and a strange laugh broke 
from his pallid lips. If he had not laughed 
he must have wept aloud. 

“ My wife is not well,’ he said. ‘‘ You will 
excuse our hasty and uncersmonious. depar- 
bea and it seemed the words would»choke 


Nora struggled alittle in his embrace, bui he 
held her in a vicelike grip, and bore ber into 
the hall; down the steps, she laughisg and 
crying like a wild thing all the while. 

The hostess was furious at the spoiling of 
her entertainment, her guests depressed and 
disgusted by what-they had seen; and Scamp, 
who dared not ‘plead Nora's cause, even if she 
had felt justified in doing so, heard the dowagers 
determine henceforth to boycott Mrs, Wood- 
hurat, neieher to visit nor receivé-her—and she 
could mot blame them for their resolution. 
But oh ! what would Anthony do—condemned 
toepend: all his days with a drunken! and 
and sometimes violent woman? She grew 
pale thinking of him and his woes,aiid her 
own powerlessness to-hélp him. 

That night she conld not sleep for her sad 
and bitter thoughts. 

“ Ohymy dear! oh, my dear |’ she woaned, 
“ There'is nothing I can do ‘to lighten your 
load—nothing, nothing ! And I think I could 
die to'save you from the despair whieh ‘is sap- 
ping away your Btrength, making you broken 
and old before your time.” 

In the morning she went downstairs very 
pale and distrait. The rest of the family were 
already at breakfast, and, natarally, the topic 
of their conversation wad the event of the pre- 


vious evening. 

“I should think Woedhurst will out ‘the 
whole concern now. He will hardly care to 
face'the*county folks after iast night's affair,” 
said Logan. 

“Why not?” drawled Hal, who fora long 





while had maintained an aggressive attitude 
towards his father spupil. 

“ Bacause of the shame‘of the whole thing. 
Of course no one will recognize Mrs. Wood- 
hurat after her escapade.’ 

: ae the husband is to suffer for the wife's 
pint” 
charitable creed |" 

** It's the world’s creed, anyhow. And bow 
can you recognise a men and ignore his wifs ? 
—— must*have been a fool to marry 

er ” 

“He isn't ‘the only one in the world. ['li 
warrant you he don’t feel at all lonely. The 
family is a large one. 

Logan flashed under Hal’s biunt words. 

“ Perhaps you'll ses up a defence for the 
woman next ?’’ he said, savagely. 

“No, I shan’t; bat for ail that I’m nod 
going to pelt her now she is down. I'll bet a 
level dollar she isn’t too happy !”’ 

“Suppose,” remarked Mrs. Hesketh, ‘‘ we 
change the subject. It is not worth your 
while to quarrel over it. Scamp, my dear, you 
look tired; why did not you keep your 
room 2 ” 

“I was sick of staring out of the window si 
@ cloudless sky and green trees. I am inclined 
to believe that late hours do not agree with 
my fragile constitution (this with a little 
mirthless laugh). This morning I am as tired 
as the proverbial dog;and as cross as twe 
sticks. Ithink if Hal would confewsheis in a 
like case.” 

“TI am infernally savage!" retorted that 
young man; and having finished his break- 
fast he bounced out of ‘the room, and took up 
qudrters in ‘the study, where he was quickly 
followed by Mr, Hesketh and Tom. 

‘My dear! said Mra, Hesketh, finding her- 
selfalone with her daughter, ‘‘ you will not 
try to set aside my deoision not ‘to allow you 
to visit again atthe Manor? However great 
our pity for that unhappy woman may be, we 
owe it to ourselves"to Keep our names un- 
spotted. You cannot touch pitch without 
being’ @efiled. You believe I am acting for 
your good?” 

‘Mamma, yes ; but‘it is very hard.” 

“I¢ is hard, and I fear the worst has not 
come for Anthony. Poor fellow! poor fellow! 
There, do not distress yourself thinking of 
awe bers Poe down, and <- 4 to sleep whilst 

cook ‘a few n orders,” 

Mrs. Hesketh lowered the blinds, and drew 
the curtains close, fondly hoping Scamp'would 
get a little rest, Bat sleep was not for the 
girl; and being left alone she sprang.impa- 
tiently to to her feet. 

‘*T can’t rest } I can’t rest! My brain ia in 
a whirl, and I aim so miserable;so miserable |’ 

With hasty hands she pushed back ‘the fall- 
ing hair, and taking advantage of her mother’s 
wbsence, stole out inte the grounds. 

Is was a lovely Summer day. All nature 
séemed to mock at misery, to speak only of 
fall and perfect joy. 

From the distance came the scent of new- 
mown hay, the lowing of the outtle, the faint 
echo of childish happy laughter. Usually, 
Scatip revélled in these things, bat now they 
only irritated her; and longing for utter 
silence she esoaped to the churchyard. 

It was quitter there. Only the wind went 
soughing through the trees, the soft breezes 
rushed the: little grasses about the lowly 


rAvEs, 

: Scamp #4 dew: tpon a rough bench beneath 
aw hoge oak, and deatting her head upon the 
gnarled trank gave herself up to painful 
thoughé, 

As she sat there, dreaming impossible plans 
for Nora’s salvation atid Anthony's comfort, 
she heard the sound of hasty steps in the long 


ripe grass, and, opening her weury eyes, saw | 


Anthony before her. 


‘Pon my word, Logan, yours is aly 


strength is slipping from me.” ‘He held out his 
hand ag he spoke; it shook as though with 
ague. 

“ Sit down,” she said, calmed by the sight 
of his agitation. “Sit down and tell me all. 
—— occurred to grieve and anger 
ou 

He hid his‘tortured face in his hands. 

* You saw her last night, That ishow I sce 
her day after day, until in my heart I growto 
hate her, and wonder what madness prompted 
me to make her my wife. How we reached 
home I do not know, but I contrived in some 
way to get her to her room, she shricking and 
laughing all the while. Then she fell into a 
drunken slumber, and as I looked upon her, 
listened to her stertorous breathing, the 
— came upon me to kill her ag she 
lay!" 

“Oh! no, no, no, Anthony !’’ the girl cried, 
wildly. ‘Not that—oh! never that!’ 

“It is'the trath!” he answered, half-sul- 
lenly, and lifting his face looked at her with 
haggard, despairing eyes. I could not be more 
wretched than now Iam; and surely there ie 
small sin in ridding the world of one so fallen, 
so degraded as—my wife /”’ 

**Nosin! Oh, you shall not blind yourself 
s0 wilfally to the enormity of the crime you 
would commit. Would you send that poor 
soul to meet her doom without time or chance 
for repentance? Would you lift your hand 
against a helpless fellow-creature? And, oh! 
may Heaven forgive me if I err in impressing 
my own small, poor claim for pity upon you. 
What would my life be if I could remember 
you only asthe murderer of the woman you 
once loved and honoured? Anthony, I 
beseech you, here upon my kuées, have mercy 
upon yourself and me. Promise me, by all 
you hold sacred, that you will not lifé your 
hand to hurt one hair of her head?” 

‘You do not realise the awfal strength of 
my temptation. You are too pars, too tender 
of heart to understand how compictely the 
devil has me in his grasp, until I scarce can 
keep my hands from off her throat!” 

“‘ Heaven help you both,” moaned she: girl. 
‘‘ Heaven grant I may never live to know the 
black and bitter deed is done,” and then she 
hid her face in her hands and sobbed aloud, 
whilst he looked down upon her with mourn. 
fal, brooding eyes, having no comfort to offer, 
and not so mtch as daring to touch hor little 
slender hands. 

In that moment’s anguish he had no word 
to say; but presently she grew quiet, for 
Scamp was never weak for long, and in an 
unsteady voice she said,— 

“Under no other circumstances would I 
speak of myself and my suffering. It is, per- 
haps, jast I should be so sorely punished 
because my very love is’a sin; but because of 
that love, becauss of the dezolafion -it bas 
wrought in my life, I pray you to fly this 
awfal temptation whilst you may. Tasre is 
safety in flight. Oh, then go! gol go! and 
Heaven be with you on your journey, ia all 
your heavy days and hours !” 

Whilet she so pleaded with him, whilst 
her fair face was upraised to his in all its 
purity and love, the soul within him was 
shaken to its centre, and it was hard, indeed, 
for him to: hold ‘fast by his manhood—harder 
still not to speak some word of love and devo- 
tion ; and his head drooped lower, lower yet, 
until his face was bowed upon the glory of her 
shining hair, And as his hands held hers fast 
and close, he forgot all but the fact that she 
was ‘with him, and Heaven had mercifally 
given her to save his soul from orime and 
despair. 

Under her breath he heard her praying for 
him and fur poor lost Nora. There was not 








one thought of self in her heart then, aud a 
audden gelf-scorn possessed him as he realised 


He was so white, to agitate’, that she could, how brave she was to bear the burden hia 
find no word to say—could not so much or bea had placed upon her shoulders. 


rise to meet him. 


* Child! child!” he said, ‘ you shame me, 


“ Violet!” he breathed rather ‘than said, | You sostrong andI 20 weak. Heaven helping 
“@o not send me away without a comforting me, I will listen no more to that awfal, tempt- 


word, I think I am going mad, and all my | ing voice, Oh, 


my darling! cb, my darling! 
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who never can be mine—you have saved me 
again and again from my evil self. If ever I 
make — of my life, if ever I achieve 
any good, it will be through your aid, your 
example,” and then he gently raised her, 
drawing her down on the Sa 4 beside him. 
** You need not fear for me any longer. You 
have conquered, and Nora is safe. Here where 
my duty lies I will stay, I will not fly likea 
coward from my troubles!” 

‘I knew you would answer well,’ Scamp 
said, very gently. ‘‘ Yours was but a momen- 
tary weakness, and you will not falter again. 
There isso much you can do, so much you 
‘have already done for your poorer neighbours. 
If you go, who will carry on your work? Who 
will give them the ready help and sympathy 
you have given? We shall not often meet, it 
ig neither wise nor right that we should, but 
I shall hear of your goodness, your busy, use- 
fal life, and shall be proud to think ‘he is my 
friend.’ And now good-bye. Heaven bless and 
keep you!" 

Bat when she would have loosed her hands 
he held them fast. 

“It will be long before we meet again. 
Child, will you not kiss me good-bye?” 

Her pale face crimsoned, and her lips 
quivered, but she answered firmly,— 

‘‘No; in nothing will I wrong her ; and not 
even for your sake will I forges my own self- 
respect!” 

He urged her no more, but lifting the small 
hands to his lips, pressed one long kiss upon 
them ; and then without a word of farewell 
went his way, little thinking that Tom Logan 
had seen that act of reverence, and construed 
it according to his wishes, 

“So she meets him atill,”’ thought the 





’ ‘worthy young man, ‘‘and she need expect no 
mercy from me!” 
CHAPTER VI. 


Nora Woopuvast was considerably surprised 
when, two days later, Mr. Logan was ushered 
_ her presence at a comparatively early 

our. 

He had purposely timed his visit to avoid 
Anthony, and to interview Nora whilst she 
‘was yet in a state to understand hie communi- 
cation. 

She was lying on a couch, wearing a pink 
‘wrapper, and her profase hair was loose about 
her neck and shoulders ; her face was flashed, 
-her eyes bloodshotten, and altogether she pre- 
‘sented such & sorry appearance that Logan 
could scarcely repress a shudder of repulsion. 

_“I ought to a for my untimely 
visit,” he said somewhat awkwardly; “but as 
I had something of importance to disclose I 
would not ran the risk of meeting other 
visitors, and perhaps losing all chance of 
private speech with you, Mrs. Woodhurst.” 

“Visitors!” echoed Nora, with a harsh 
laugh. ‘ Like angele’ calla they are few and 
far between at Woodhurst Manor. Even 
Miss Hesketh never comes now!” 

Tom smiled disagreeably. 

‘I suppose not; she is more pleasantly 
employed, and it was of Miss Hesketh I came 
to speak. Are you aware that she is in the 
habit of meeting Mr. Woodhurat in the 
churchyard, at the time of day it is most 
deserted ? "’ 

** What!” cried Nora, shrilly; “it can’t be 
true! She is so young, and was always so 
kind to me, Anthony would not dare!" 

Bat Tom only smiled significantly. 

“It can’t be true!" urged the poor, jealous 
creature. ‘You don’t know Anthony. He 
isn’t like other men—he has no vices—you 
must be mistaken ; bat I am gratefal to you 
for your good intentions, your kindly thought 
of me. Only—only—of course it is not true |” 

“*T beg your pardon, madam. I am an eye- 
witness to these clandestine meetings, and I 
ams to you hoping you would find means to 
end them. Nothing but my sincere pity for 

ou, and my wish to save you sorrow, could 

ave induced me to speak,” 

Nora sprang from her couch, and pro- | 





oer @ decanter of brandy from a recess, 
po out and drank a glass of the fiery 
liquor before she could collest her thoughts, 
or steady her shaking limbs. Then she said, 
excitedly,— 

‘I gee it all now, and I thank you. Ok yes! 
I thank you for your information. You are 
my friend—are you not?” here she drained 
another glass. ‘You would not deceive me, 
and—and—lI will find a way to punish them 
both. Oh my head! my poor 1” and 
then she began to cry in a dreadfal maudlin 
way; and whilst she wept Tom effected his 


escape. 

o P hope she is sober enough to remember 
all Itold her,’ he thought. ‘If so she will 
make matters pretty uncomfortable for her 
precious husband, and Violet will be glad to 
shelter herself under my name,” 

Left alone, the wretched creature brooded 
over her imaginary wrongs, until she was half 
mad with them. 

She saw it all now—Violet’s treachery, 
Anthony’s faithlessness—and in her heart she 
vowed to punish the girl. 

“She is younger and fairer than I,” she 
thought, ‘‘and Anthony always loved beauty 
for beauty’s sake. I will spoil her fairness; 
she shall not triumph over me. She shall 


lose her charm for Anthony and for all men.” | —d 


Through two whole days and nights she 
dwelt upon that thought, drinking deeply, 
and maintaining a sullen silence towards 
Anthony. 

On the third day she declared herself ill, and 
scarcely able to rise. 

“‘T shall not live long to trouble you,” she 
said, with half drunken emotion, “ and I shall 
be glad to go, since you are weary of me.” 

Anthony made no reply. He was too utterly 
disgusted with life and her for speech to be 
easy, and Nora went on,— 

“If you knew that I was dying you could 
not refase my last request?” : 

‘* Why do you talk in such a fashion?” he 
asked, wearily. 


* Because, whatever you may say to the|as 


contrary, I get weaker every day. Sarely I 
ought to know my own feelings! Promise to 
do what I ask—it is the last favour I shall 
ever of you.” 

‘*If it is not unreasonable you may con- 
sider it granted.” 

‘Oh, it is simple enough! Oaly that you 
will beg Violet Hesketh to come to me. You 
must go to her yourself; she will not come 
for a mere message of mine.” 

“Why do you wish to see her of all 
people?" 

** Because she was always kind to me, and 
but for her people she would never have left 
me to my solitude.” 

‘I will send for her,” Anthony said, in the 
same level, weary tones; ‘‘but I am not sure 
that Mr. Hesketh will permit the visit.” 

‘You must go yourself; they will not deny 
you—and go now. I shall not rest until I 
have seen and spoken to her.” 

“Very well; but you have chosen a poor 
ambassador,” and then he turned and left 
her; and when the door had closed upon him 
she laughed, cunningly,— 

‘I am more than a match for them all! 
They think I am blind and stupid. The — 
fools! the poor fools! It will not be long 
before they discover their mistake.” 

Mr, and Mrs, Hesketh received Anthony 
warmly; the worn face and sombre eyes 
ao plainly telling their tale of woe, appear 
to their honest sympathy. Soamp soarcely 
spoke to him—but it was not that her pity 
was less keen. 

“T am afraid I have come on a fruitless 
errand,” he said, after the first greetings were 
over. “The fact is Mra. Woodhurst is ill, 
and imagines herself dying. She begs that 
you will allow Miss Hesketh to return with 
—_ as she desires nothing so much as to see 

er." 

The Vicar looked confused. He knew his 
wife's opinion on the subject, and he thought 
it right; but then if a minister of Heaven 












do much for you; but, pard 


not forbid me. 










—— to practise charity who shall remember 


0 80? 
‘* My dear, it rests with you to decide,” and 


the lady answered quickly,— 


‘* I think you are aware, Anthony, I would 
on me, Mrs. 
Woodhurst has put herself outside the pale of 


society, and I am natarally averse to any 
intimacy between her and my child. A young 


girl cannot be too carefal of her fair fame,” 
He bowed his head in assent. He was too 


utterly weary to plead with her, or to protest 


against her decision. Bat now Scamp spoke 
in quick, low tones. 

‘*‘ Mamma, let me go; if I oan carry her 
any comfort, if I can be of any help to her, do 
If you say so. thia shall be 
my last visit to the Manor! Bat oh! if she 


should be dying, how bitterly you would 


reproach yourself for refasing so small a 
— Be just to your own kind self, 

The mother took one small, soft hand in 
her own. 

“My dear, you do not know the ways of the 
world, or how harsh are its judgments. It is 
for your sake I refuse." 

** Forget me s short while, and try to put 
— in her place, alone, forsaken, despised 


‘* Let the child go,” said the Vioar. ‘Shs 
has more of charity than we. And what 
harm can accrue to her?’ 

*¢ Ag you will,” Mrs. Hesketh said, but her 
voice had a ye ring. ‘‘ Anthony, you 
will be carefal of her. She is apt to be 
thoughtless where she herself is concerned; 
and Scamp, you will not stay late?” 

‘‘No, mamma, and thank you so much for 
yielding to my wishes,” and she went away 
to en returning in a few moments fally 

ui 5 
“ake walk to the Manor was a very silent 


one. 
Anthony led the girl to his wife's room at 
once. She was lying upon a couch fast 


lee 

“ Do not disturb her,’ Scamp said. ‘'I will 

sit here until she wakes. Leave me alone, 

please. I shall not mind the quiet.” 

So she sat by Nora whilst the slow minutes 
on, and the golden afternoon wore to 4 

close, Then witha yawn and a start Nors 

woke, turned heavily upon her side, and stared 

@ moment vacantly at her visitor. 

‘* You wanted me,” Scamp said, gently. ‘I 

have been here a long time, But it seemed 

such a pity to disturb yon, you were sleeping 

so quietly. Are you better now?” 

“ Better!" answered the other, leaning on 
her elbow, and regarding Scamp with lurid 
eyes. “I never shall be better this side of 
the grave. How should I be when all round 
conspire to make me wretched?” 

«Oh, no, ~t: This is surely the fancy of 4 

i mind.” 

“It is no fancy. Does not my husband 
loath me, wish me dead, so that he were once 
I might have been a better 
woman had he loved me more traly.”’ 

The hot, indignant blood flamed into the 
girl's cheeks. , 

“You know your misery is not of his 
working. There are few men who would have 
borne 80 are! and gently with you as he 
has done. Bat I came neither to reproach 
you nor discuss your conjugal differences with 
you, only to help you if 1 can, and to hear 
what you have to say. The afternoon is 
nearly gone, and mamma will be growing 
anxious about me, Please tell me what it id 
you wish me to do?"” 

(At that moment she could not have spoken 
tenderly to Nora for all the best and brightest 
gifts on earth ) 

“Presently,” said Nora. ‘Do not be 80 
impatient to leave me. Oh, my head !—oh, 
my head! There is something I have to say, 


something I wish to do—jast now I cannot 
remember what—but soon it will return to 
me. 

Scamp rose, and bringing eau de cologue, 
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bathed the burning brow and brushed out the 
masses of heavy hair. 

“Is not that better?” she asked, pausing 
awhile in her ministrations. ‘' Does not your 
head ache less?" 

“ Yes—and it is all coming back to me—all 
Ihave to say and do before I go—for I tell 

ou I am a dying woman. No one knows 
iter than myself, But I shall not die 
alone.” 

She spoke and looked so strangely that 
Scamp began to be alarmed, and wished that 
Anthony would return. 

She sat down at some distance from Nora, 
and tried her best to look courageous, but her 
heart was beating —. There was some- 
thing so awfal in Nora’s i 

“ Shall I call your maid?" she asked, after 
a painfal silence. “I am afraid you are 
suffering greatly; and she will understand 
better what to do than I, who have no experi- 
ence.” 

“No; I only want you. Why do you sit so 
far away?” 

‘It ia cooler here by the window. Shall I 
wheel your couch nearer?” ° 

“No, I shall do very well. Where is 
Anthony ?” 

“Oat, I believe.” 

‘And the servants, are any of them near? 
‘No one must listen to what I have to say to 
you. Weare oy alone?” 

“Oh, yes. You may safely confide your 
story to me now.” 

“That is well. I wish for no interruption. 
And not for worlds, my dear Miss Hesketh, 
would I have your name bandied from lip to 
lip. All this is between ourselves.” 

The girl rose hurriedly. 

“‘T do not understand you, Mrs. Woodhurat, 
and I think I will leave you now. Wher you 

yourself I will come . Batl 
tuitous insults.” 
violently, and was sore 
afraid, although she strove valiantly to hide 
her fear, : 

“The truth cannot be an insult. Violet 
Hesketh, I know you now for what you are! 
You have not — to steal away my 
husband’s heart whilst you professed friend- 
ship for me, You cannot deny that he loves 


you.” 

The poor girl hid her face in her hands, but 
made no reply. 

“You cannot deny you are in the habit of 
meeting him daily,” went on Nora, lashing 
herself into a fary; but here her victim 
4urned fiercely = her. 

“Itisalie! How dare you accuse me of 

—I think I had 
go. I wish I had never come.” 
on’t doubt that,” sneeringly. ‘' You 
fancied your flirtation with Mr. Woodhurst 
was unknown; but I have friends still, and 
Mr. Logan bas warned me against you.” 

“Mr, Logan!” 

“I did not mention names,” 

* Bat you did. I know now whom I have 
to thank for this vile and malicious —y 
Oh, surely, surely Mrs. Woodhurst, you do 
not believe it? Upon my honour, I swear it 
is utterly false.” 

Nora laughed loudly. 

“ You have got to prove that. But you will 
never have the chance to do so.” 

“What do you mean? No—no, kee 
back!" as Nora sprang from the couch an 
went nearer to her. “I have never wittingl 
wronged you. Mrs. Woodhurst, you woul 
not harm me?” 

“IT am going to kill you,” the other 
announced calmly. ‘' There’s no one near to 
help you—no one. You did not think I held 
your secret as nowI hold your life in my 
bands. You never guessed that this would be 
the end for you and me!” and all the while 

was drawing closer to the poor girl, who 
stared at her with wild eyes, like a fascinated 
thing, and could not move or cry out. ‘‘ What 
& surprise it will be to Anthony to find you 
lying still and cold. Ha! ha! ha! how I 





wish I could see him in that first moment of 
the shock.” 

‘*Ah! Heaven help me!” prayed the girl in 
her heart, as she realised that she was wholly 
at the mercy of a madwoman; that if she 
cried for help that help might come too late 
to avail her anything. Oh! it was cruel to 
die thus! How would they bear this dreadfal 
blow at home? And life was sweet, although 
she had much sorrow of late, and the 
fatare held sweet possibilities of happiness, 

‘“‘Have pity on me, dear Heaven!” she 
prayed again, and strength came to her in 
that moment. Casting off the spell that bound 
her she sprang towards the bell; but Nora 
was too quick for her. 

With a ory like that of an infuriated beast 
she rushed ‘— the girl. 

Scamp barely time to shriek the one 
word “Help!” before those cruel white 
fingers ol upon her throat, and she felt her 
senses failing her, and all grew dark. 

When she came to herself it was to find 
Anthony bending over her, and a group of 
frightened servants gathered together round 
her. Struggling to her feet she said,— 

“Oh take me home! in mercy take me 
home!” and then broke into wild hysteric 
tears and laughter. 

‘ Blimson,”’ said Anthony, hurriedly, to the 
housekeeper, ‘‘take care of her; and you, 
Stokes, go for Dr. Thorpe, whilst I ran over to 
the Vicarage. Mrs. Hesketh will be growing 
anxious.” 

He dared not trust himself to look at or 
speak to Violet herself, but bis voice pierced 
her bewildered senses, and lifting herself erect 
she said,— 

‘No; I will gohome. Mother must not be 
alarmed.” 


CHAPTER VIL 
Sze never could tell how she reached home, 
or in what fashion she greeted her frightened 
mother. It was days before she understood 
— clearly. The shock to her nerves 
been so great that she was quite pros- 
trated, and for the most unconscious, 
She knew little or not of her parents’ 
agony of fear, of Hal's watching beside her, or 
8 listening outside her door at night 
when others = he slept. She was bliss- 
fully unaware of Tom Logan's remorse of the 
ag g suspense he endured during these 
ys. 


But when a week had passed she woke to 
find her mother sitting beside her, regarding 
her with anxious, loving eyes. 

‘*T have been ill,” she said, in a weak voice. 
“Ig it long since? Poor mother, how worn 
you look! What was it happened to me? 
Nothing is clear to me. I only remember that 
some’ dreadfal occurred, and I wanted to 
reach home, but could not.” 

‘Do not think of ss now, darling, 
but the quickest way to get fg 

* Bat it worries me, that vague impression 
of horror. It will hart me less to tell me all 
the truth than to leave me pozzling my brain 
over it.’’ Then, with a sudden wild gesture of 
her hands to her head, ‘‘ Ah! I remember 
now—it was Nora. She tried to kill me!" 
and a strong shudder shook the slender frame. 
‘‘ She was mad!” 

‘* Yes, dear; but do not think any more of 
her now. Try to bury the past altogether.” 

‘‘But who saved me?” persisted Scamp. 
‘* Was it Anthony?” 

‘© Yes, and he only arrived in time to pre- 
vent murder. Oh, my darling! oh; my dar- 
-_ do not speak of it again. The thought 
of it only is almost more than I can bear.” 

“Bat mother, one question—only one, 
What has become of her?” 

‘©T will tell you when you are stronger.” 

“I want to know now. I must know, or I 
ian, Os teeth Oo. ae penalty of 

‘“‘Soamp, she pai ty 
her crime. She is dead! She died the fol- 
lowing night, a victim to her awfal vice. It 
appears that when she attacked you she was 





already suffering from delirium tremens. An- 
thony did all that a mortal could do for her, 
but physicians and nurses were utterly power- 
less to help her. On the night of her death, 
despite the utmost vigilance and care of her 
attendants, she escaped from her bed, and in 
so doing knocked down a lamp. Instantly 
her night. clothes were ignited, and she rushed 
madly outof the room, and downstairs. Bs: 
fore she could be captured she was badly 
burned, and death took place two hours later. 
Yesterday she was baried.”’ 

“ Poor Nora!” and, turning her face to tha 
wall, she lay silent for a long while. In her 
heart she was praying for the poor lost woman 
who had so nearly compassed her death. And 
when her mother fondly hoped she had fallen 
asleep she murmured again, ‘' Poor Nora! 
poor unhappy Nora!” ‘Then, a little later, 
‘* Mamma, where is he?” 

* He lefé Battermere en route for America 
this morning. And now you must talk no 
more. If you persist, I shall leave you.” 

In a day or two she had recovered snffi- 
—_ to sit up, and Mrs. Hesketh said, cheer- 


J. 

‘© You will be able to come down by the close 
of the week. It will be quitea festive occasion 
for us, only we must be carefal you do not 
overtax your strength. My dear, you have 
no idea how kind people have been, what num- 
bers have called y to inquire for you. 
Really, I had no idea you were so popular! 
As for Mr. Logan—well, he has been inconsol- 
able. You knowI never liked him, but I feel 
sure we have all misjudged him cruelly. He 
ig @ ro’ diamond, I suppose; and his woe- 
begone » whilst you lay so ill, was enough 
to touch the hardest heart." 

Scamp sat up then, a scarlet spot on either 
cheek. 

‘‘ Mamma," she said, quickly, ‘‘ I must tell 
ou all. I cannot keep the secretlonger. But 
or Mr. Logan that poor soul would never 

have attempted my life. It was he who lied to 
awk a her — a who 

dignities upon me; an never 
meet him again. So long as he remains here 
I shall keep my room.” 

And then she told the whole story of her 
interview with Nora, and Mrs. Hesketh lis- 
tened with growing anger. Bat she was a just 
— and so when mp had ended; she 

‘* My dear, this may or may not be trae; 
but you must keep in mind the fact that Mrs. 
Woodhurst was not then responsible for her 
actions or words.” 

** I am convinced she spoke the truth then,” 
the girl answered ; and then she proceeded to 
give an account of the many persecutions to 
which Tom Logan had subjected her. 

‘* You should have told me these things be- 
fore,” her mother said, as she made a con- 
clusion ; ‘‘ but you may rest assured that you 
shall not suffer in like manner again.” ; 

And then she went to find the Vioar, look- 
ing very stern and proud in her righteous 
anger. 

* Albert,” she said, ‘please send for Mr. 
Logan. He must leave hereat once. I refuse 
to sit down to table with him again.” 

‘* My dear ! what has he done? I thought 
you regarded him in a more friendly fashion 
than you used!” 

‘* Oh, yes, and I hate to think how easily I 
have been imposed upon. It seems inoredible 
that he could play so vile a part,” and she 
proceeded to tell him the whole story, as 
Scamp had told it her. And when she had 
finished she turned to see Hal standing 
behind her, white of face, with flashing eyes. 

“I’ve heard all you had to say,” he 
announced, coldly. ‘‘ Now, father, what are 
you going to do?” 

‘Send him packing. I am only sorry my 
cloth prevents me whipping him like the cur 
he is! ' 

‘*T am not open to the same objection,” said 
Hal, as he disappeared, and there was & look 
on his face which meant mischief. 

It was a very bad quarter of an hour that 
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Tom spent with the Vicar and hia wife. He 
came out from that interview looking too 
orestfallen and mean for mere words to 
describe; and going up to his room he began 
to pack his goods together, wondering micer- 
ably all.the while what ‘‘the goversor” 
would say when he heard the story, for it was 
considered almost an hdnour to be admitted 
into the Vicar’s household. ‘Then, too, he 
had utterly ruined his cause with Violet ; he 
bad never reckoned upon Nora divulging his 
share in the matter. He had nearly brought 
about the girl’s death— he had tried to 
blacken her fair fame—how could he hope for 
forgiveness from her—she who had never 
loved him ? 

His arrangements being concladed, he stole 
downstairs and out of the house as noiselessly 
as possible. He had no wish tobe seen of 
any. There was nothing for bim to wait for 
now, his goods and chattela were to follow 
him ; he had no adieux to make, and never 
any more would he see Violet's fair face or 
hold the small, soft hand in his. 

He had nothing to hope for; he wanted 
nothing so much as to escape unseen ; but to 
his disgust Hal was pacing up and down the 
lawn, carrying a hunting crop, and looking 
very aggressive. Hearing steps he turned 
quickly, and in 8 moment had pounced upon 
Tom. 

“ You villain!” he said, ina low, tense 
tone. “I'll teach you to slander helpless 
and innocent girls,’’ and down came the crops 
on Tom's luckless shoulders. He was strong, 
but Hal was stronger, and the right was on 
his side. ‘Thrice isthe armed who hath his 
quarrel jast,” and’when Tom finally escaped 
he was ready to admit the truth of this—at 
least to his own heart. 

Crestfallen, aching in every limb, he sarned 
his back upon the Vicarage, and she Heskeths 
knew him no more. 


* > e : * 


Fifteen months had elapsed since Nora’s 
death, and not a word’or a line had Violet 
received from Anthony. But she did not 
doubt him, He had loved her once—he would 
love her always. Soran her thought—in his 
own good time he would return to her. So 
she was not unhappy or afraid; only at nights 
when she lay wakefal upon her bed, or by day 
when she wandered lonely through field and 
wood, she would say under ber brew 

“I wish that he were here.” 

This was the one thought possessing her 
throughout the golden hours of her birthday. 
It he bad bat sent her a line to show he 
remembered it—how happy she -would- have 
been | 

The day died slowly and relactantly out, 
loth to leave a world so fair; and-now,*when 
the first faint shades of evening gathered 
about her, Scamp stood by the wicket gate, 
thinking of and longing for him. And sud- 
denly through the pale, grey mist, there 
loomed a figure. Her heart stood still—a 
thougand voices cried aloud to her, ‘'‘ Anthony ! 
Anthony!" but she could not epesk, she 
could not move. Only as he came nearer she 
stretched out her hands to him, and a happy 
sob broke from her lips. 

In a moment she was in hie arms, bis 
mouth was laid to hers, and then his voice, 
deep and thankfal, full of love and tendernees, 
said,— 

‘Thank Heaven, I find you trae! Ob, my 
dear! Heaven make me worthy you!" 

The night had passed, and the ‘blessed 
dawn had come. For them glad days and 
years, for them perfect love and trust. And 
the time came when even Anthony could 
epeak pityingly of the poor lost soul, who once 
had borne his name, who once had claimed 
his heart; and lcoking on the fair, sweet, 
woman he now called wife, he would wonder, 
humbly, how he had deserved so precious a 
gift as her dear heart, and strive ‘vainiy to 
oe her all that she was and ever would be 
0 him ! 


th,—., 





[THE END.] 


FACETIZ. 


Sraces oF Covurtsnir: Selection—Affection 
—Inepeotion —Rejection—Dejection., 

Most people think of the marriage tie that 
it's knotty, but it’s nice. 

‘‘ A stitcH in the side'’ make one feel sew 
badly. 

Some one has made the pertinent reflection 
that nobody ever hears of some brides after 
their very gorgeous weddings. 

Woman may indeed have a sphere that iz 
boundless, but she bas to stop when she comes 
to a barbed-wire fence. 

Arter you have sampled them, there are a 
good many things in this world which are not 
what they seemed. if 

Arprctati¢on makes the girl of the period 
utterly ridiculous in the eyes of all sensible 
people she meets. 

Wuen a woman gets a red nose, ‘‘her blood 
is out of order.’’ When a man’s nose becomes 
the same’hue, whisky is out of place, 

‘*A man’s work is from sun to sun,’’ and 
woman’s work descends from daughter to 
daughter, ' 

‘Wat a frightfolly décolléie animal!” 
exclaimed Miss Buddington, as she looked at 
the giraffe. 

He (feeling hia way): ‘‘I—I wish we were 
good friends enough for you to—to call me by 
my first name.’’ She (helping him along): 
‘Ob, your last name is good enough for me.” 

Tue man who loves God with all his 
strength does not sit in the front room and 
sing while his invalid wife is out in the back 
yard doing a two- weeks’ washing. 

Tuent is a great deal of talk about the bad 
colds that people have; it is noticeable that 
not even an optimist speaks of having a good 

“T came here,” said a youth to a girl, “for 
a little rest and peace of mind.” “Ah!” 
said she. ‘You sppear to have the piece of 
mind ; when do you expect to get the rest?” 

Eastty Repucepv.—Smiley : ‘‘ Now, remem- 
ber, I don't want a very large pictnre."’ 
Photographer : “All right, sir. Then please 
close your mouth.” 

Fatner: ‘ Well, my son, did you succeed ia 
breaking the new horses so they would stand 
steam ?’’ Son: “No, father; but I broke the 
carriage.” 

Proor.—" Pork was held in high favour 
before the Flood.” ‘How do you know?” 
“ Eve was a spare rib and Noah named one of 
his kids Ham.” 

‘‘Noan introduced anarchy into the ark.” 
“ What's thai?” ‘‘ Why, I mean that be 
used an-ark-key to leck the door when every- 
thing was iv.” 

Arncut the only item fashionable snobs do 
not eend in to the newspapers for publication 
is the amonnt of wages they pay. their ser- 
vanits, 

Witte (who had eaten his apple): ‘‘ Mabel, 
let's play Adam and Eve. You be Eve and 
I'libs Adam.” Mabel: “All right. Well?” 
Willie: “Now you tempt me to eat your 
apple, and I’ll succumb.” 

‘‘ Ty what part of the body is the liver?” 
asked a teacher, while examing the class in 
physiology ; and she was a good deal surprised 
when the tall boy replied, ‘South of the 
lungs.” 

He: ‘Fanny Brown is engaged. Gueth 
who to?” She; ‘‘ What! That stupid, snub- 
nosed, common little creature ? Who on earth 
is going to be fool enough to marry her?” 
He: ‘* * Well—er—that ith—I am.” 

Prison Onarnaix (to condemned): “My 
poor man, you are about to die; are you 
ready for the reaper—Death—that sooner or 
later ‘must gather us all in?’’ Condemned : 
‘I don’t object to the reaper, it’s the twine 
binder that bothers. me!” 





ee 


Mr. Suuvpunse (etter w deviled réefagn)) : «7 





.| know what the matter is. It's because I am 


peor, You would matry me if I were tich,” 
Miss Gailie (thoughtfally): ‘* Perhaps 20, but 
you would have to be very, very rich,” 


Mus. Dr Srrxz: “ That cloak is just lovely 
so soft and warm. Is it fashionable?” Dealer - 
“No, ma'am, it's called the Common Senge 
Cloak.” Mrs. De Style (with a sigh): “Let 
me see your Parisian shoulder capes.”’ 

‘I save thought of one or two clever thing: 
in my lifetime,” said Mashington, “ but | 
didn’t say them," ‘ Why not?” “It would 
have been such a deuced disappointment when. 
ever I opened my mouth afterwards,” 

Lirttz Girt (at school): What did the 
teacher send you here for?’’ Little Boy: ‘Sie 
said I was bad, and must come over and sit 
with the girls.” “Ilikeyou. Can you stay 
long?” ‘Guess not. Iwasn’s very bad, 
‘' Well, you be badder next time.” 

Mrs. Spriaas: ‘How ocarefal your littls 
boy is of his health! My boy is constantly 
ranning outin all sorts of weather, without 
overcoat or Overshoes, no matter what I say, 
How do you manage?” Mrs. Briggs: “* When 
ray boy catches cold I give him cod liver oil.” 

Biaas: “I don't usually care for De Squibb's 
work. I’m seldom in the mood for anythivg 
pathetic.” Boggs: ‘ Pathetic! I thought De 
Squibb’s efforts were generally in the humor. 
ous line.” Biggs: ‘' They are; that’s what 
makes em pathetic.” 

Repwose {as he returns his fellow-traveller s 
flask): ‘‘ My dear sir, that makes me a new 
man. I’m infinitely cbliged to you. I wish 
I had a thousand threats to thank yon,” 
Fellow-Traveller (looking ruefully at bis 
flask): ‘I'm very giad you haven't.” 

Tz Arabs have no “hello!” in their 
langusge. The néarest they come to it is to 
throw a stone and hit a man in the back, and 
and then aek him as he turns around : “ Does 
it please Heaven to give you good health this 
morning?” 

‘‘THat woman is never at home. She seems 
to have merely married a rich man 80 that 
she could have time and means to follow out 
her mission.” ‘‘That’s jast it. She goes 
around the country lecturing on how ‘to make 
home attractive.” 

Visttrna Aunty: “ Why in the world do you 
buy such mannish-looking clothes? You 
surely can’t think the things pretty.” Lovely 
Niece: “ N-o, aunty, they're not prétty, and 
I don’t wear them much.” Aunty: “ Then 
why do you get them?” Niece: “Oh, it's 
such a comfort to see them around.” 

Peppter: “Please, mum, I’m sellin’ a 
polish to oléan silver.” Housekeeper (sharply): 
** Don't want none.” Peddler: ‘‘ Very sorry, 
mum, but I see the neighbours waa right. 
They said there was no use callin’ herse-’cause 
you didn’t have no silver.” Housekeeper 
(wildly): ‘‘ Gimme six boxes.” 

Moruer: “What is the matter, Olara? 
You.look distressed.’’ Olara (a bride): ‘George 
has—yas had to go off on a—a trip, and he 
won’t be back for—for two days—boo-hoo |” 
Same Mother (some years later): ‘‘ How long 
will your husband be away?’ Same Clara: 
“I forgotto ask.” 

‘ Cuar.is, dear, what isa monopoly?” she 
asked, looking up tenderly as she rested sab- 
missively in his-arms, with her dainty head 
nestled ageinet his cost-collar. ‘Weil,’’ re- 
plied Charlie, manfally struggling to bring bis 
mind to cope with abstrase subjects and fai!- 
ing altogether to get beyond. conorete facts, 
‘* 1 sincerely bope that this is |"’ 

A wAyFarER lately in a primitive part cf 
Kent inguired of a rusticwhom he met whether 
there was a dootor near, as he had hurt bis 
foot and wanted it lookedto, ‘' Dadtor, sir?” 
said the man, with a knowing shake: of his 
head. ‘ There ain’t no such thing about here 
1f we sprains ourselves or has the toothache, 
we goes to the blacksmith ; but, thank Heaven, 
we all dies natural deaths!” 
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- SOCIETY. | 


Paso and organ tuning is an ocoupation 
recently adopted by women. 


Tre strangest combinations in colour 
are now «worn in festal dresses, and the 
latest on record ig a mixtare of pale biue and 
mauve, 

Tsar women of Queensland, Australia, are 
petitioning the colonial secretary for the 
appointment of police matrens. 

Srats and sealing-wax are comingin again, 
and they have a charming flavour of the old- 
world time, when leisure wat not so unattain- 
able a laxury as now. : 

It is by no means certain that the Queen 
will leave England at all this spring. Her 
Majesty, although iiking the idea of the 
change, rather dreads the journey. 

Tue Earl of Rosebery is on the Con- 
tinent, .The seclusion of Mentmore after 
his recent bereavement preyed rather upon 
his mind, and hia doctor ordered change 
of scene. The little Ladies Primrose are 
very well, 

CrEMATION is, by the'way, now becoming ail 
the rage, so fashionable, indeed, that some of 
our social leaders are ordering designs to be 
made for their urns. 

Tue salary of the infant King of Spain is 
£150,000 a-year. 

Ir spots and freokles are driven from the 
face and neck they seek refage in the hand, 
and defy any attempt to remove them. 

Tere is a tibrary for woman in Tarin. 
The rooms are beautifally furnished, and 
tables are covered with periodicals and news- 
papers'from all quarters of the globe; while 
the shelves are filled with the best modern 


Tue Qaeen has had several dinner parties 
recently. Her Majesty has. ‘been in t 
spirits and fairly satisfactory health. The 
changes of climate which have ovcurred lately 
have proved trying to the Queen, and have 
brought on rather severe returns of the rheu- 
matic affection from which Her Majesty so 
often suffers. 

Tsr Empress Elizabeth is to be the 
favoured lady—not the wife of the President 
of the French Republic—who is to receive 
this-year the Golden Rose from the Pope, as 
he says’ he ‘wishes to make amends for her 
Majesty not being able to visit him ‘at'the 
Vatican, and also to offer her a token of the 
sympathy which he feels for her io the 
affliction she has undergone in the death of 
her gon. 

Tae Qaeen has just presented a m t 
elephant to the Emperor of M » The 
animal was ‘purchased in India expressly for 
the purpose ; and it was brought from Calcutta 
ina P.and O. steamer to Gibraléar, whence 
it wasconveyed in H.M.S. Phaeton to Mazagan, 
on the*way fo Fez, ‘The elephant is splendidly 
caparisoned, and mounted with a sumptuous 
howdah. 

It is said in usually well-informed ‘circles 
that the Duke of Fife is to have the vacant 
Garter. A good deal of disappointment has 
been felt in socicty at the lack of those 





lavish entertainments which were anticipated | and 


from the Prince’s wealthy son-in-law, but 
murmuring is ungracious when it is remem. 
bered that the condition of the Duchess’s 
health has been the cause, 

Tere is no end to the variety of vices. 
One of the latest is ‘the ginger habit.” The 
Victim becomes a slave to ginger just as 
Others become the slaves of tobacco, whisky, 
or opium, Ginger essence contains twice as 
much alcoho! as whisky, and is resorted to 
by old topers on whom whisky no longer 
has any effect. Many women are addicted 
to the ginger habit, and it is acquired 
by the 4oo free use of ginger for colic and 


STATISTICS. 


Tr is estimated that 8,000,000,000 letters go 
through the world’s post-offices in one year. 
Tue length of Indian telegraph lines open is 
now 33.462 miles. ; 

A penny changes hands 125,000 timesin the 
couree of its life. 

Ix the United States no man may legally be 
married before the age of 21, nor women before 
the age of 18, 

A HEALTHY man respirea 16 or 20 times a 
minute, or over 20,000 a day; achild 25 or 35 
times a minute, 





GEMS. 


Tue ohains of habit-are generally too smail 
to be felt till they are too strong to be broken. 


Norurnc is so indicative of deepest culture 
as a tender consideration of the ignorant. 


Ir you put your eyes on your neighbour's 
row the weeds will grow up in your own. 


So much can be accomplished in a day, it 
is foolish to become discouraged while one day 
of life is left us. ; 

Trovnixs spring from idleness,and grievous 
toils from needlessease, Many without labour 
would live by their own wits only; but they 
break for want of stock, 

Wuen you make a mistake, don’t look back 
at it long. Take the reason of the thing into 
your own mind, and then look forward. 
Mistakes are lessons of wisdom. The past 
cannot be changed; the future is yet in your 
power. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Lemon Pre,—Three eggs, a cup and a-half 
of sugar, the pulp and grated rind of two 
lemons. Thess are the ingredients of a pie 
most delicious to the taste. 

Oyster Toast.—This. is & nourishing dish. 
Pat one pint of oysters on to cook in a atew- 
pan, and when they begin to simmer add a 
piece of butter half as large as an egg, a half 
pint of milk, and a little salt and pepper. Let 
it all come to @ boil. Have ready six slices 
of home-made bread toasted, lay them in a 
deep dish. Paton each slice some oysters and 
sauce; & little more milk may be needed. 

Hasuep Brrr on Mourron.—Cut the meatin 
very thin slices, and flour both sides; put it 
in a deep dish, add thinly slicéd raw potatoes 
fin alternate layers, and-sprinkle each layer 
with salt and pepper. When the meat and 
potatoes are all laid in the dish, put an onion 
in the centre; cut in quarters, and stick one 
clove in each quarter. Pour over the whole 
some gravy or water thickened with flour to 
which a piece of butter has been added. Cover 
close with.an old plate, and bake slowly two 
hours. 

Fish Sovr.—Fish, parsley, onions, batter, 
flour, milk. This is an excellent fish soup, 
‘may be made with less water,and more 
liken dish of fish. Geta few fish heads ora 
bit of any cheap, coarse fish, cleanse them 
thoroughly (everybody understands that), and 
put them in a pot with eight breakfast oupfals 
water; geta small-handful of parsley, wash 
and pick it, put all the stalke into'the pot, put 
the leaves aside in the meantime, and two 
onions chopped. Let ié boil for about an 
hour, strain -it- and put it back in the pot. 
Now take afish about 11b. weight, the head 
should have been. boiled with rest ; out the fish 
in neat little pieces; put inthe pot. Let it 
boil gently for five minutes, or a little more if 
neceseary ; add the parsley chopped, boil for a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tae number of exiles in Siberia thia year 
amounts to sixteen thousand souls, 

Tue Victoria Cross carries with it a‘pension 
of £50 « year for life. 

Ratt water is slightly heavier than fresh 
water. 

Tue Datch people consume more tobacco per 
head than the people of any other country. 
Oppty enough, barge horses are longer-lived 
than carriage horses. 

Water is so cold in Iceland that the sensa- 
tion of putting your hand in it is the came as 
patting it into boiling water. 

‘* HetrcotanD” is being translated from 
English into German hy means of the paint 
pot, In fature each street will be “' strasse”’ 
and 80 on. 

Siz Joun Lunzocx kept a queen bes for 15 
years, a test proving her eggs to be jast as 
fertile at that age ay they were 12 years be- 
fore, 

‘‘ Tu earliest complete clock of which there 
is any certain record was made by a Saracén 
mechanic towards the middle of the thirteenth 
century.” 

Tuo sacred writings of the Chinese, com- 
paring with our Bible, are called the ‘ Five 
Kings,” the word “' Kinga”? meaning wed cf 
cloth. It onn be traced back to about the year 
1100 zc. 

Tue authorities at Somerset House are: now 
hard at work preparing for taking the census. 
About 8,000,000 schedales are, it is said, re- 
quired for England and Wales, and 40,000 
enumerators will be required. 

Tr is stated that.since the sunflower has 
been cultivated on certain swamps of the 
Potomac, malarial fever has deoreaced. 
Similar results have been observed in Holland, 
at the mouth of the Scheldt. 

SiuvLtangzovs observations taken in all parts 
of the country show that nearly all great 
storms follow the same general dircction— 
from the west to the east. The same is irne 
of cold or hot waves. Therefore, to tell what 
the weather will be, in advance, we have only 
to find cut the conditions that prevail wert of 
us. This is practically'the course pursued by 
signal service. 

Tuex have a curious buécfiective method of 
dealing with inebriates in the Argentine 
Republic. An English clerk who had gone 
thither to seek his fortune was arrested at 
Rozario for being intoxicated. Instead of 
being let offon payment of a fine, the anhappy 
wight was sentenced to'aweep the streets for 
eight days. So humiliating did he feel this 
penalty to be that he quitted the country, 

Ir is &® gad commentary upon our civilica- 
tion that only one person in eighty has sound 
teeth, and the statement is made that two 
hundred years ago the proportion of a perfect 
set of teeth was one in.every five. Very hot 
drinks and very cold deinks have the same 
effect on the enamel of the teeth that they 
would have on a fine glass“goblet ; and ihe 
biting of threads.and the cracking of nuts, 
it goes without saying, are undesirable exer- 
cises for the teeth. 

Tr ig.gn.age of combinations, and this time 
it is the much-abused. domestic-cervant who is 
determined to combine to defend her righte. 
The ‘ Provident and Protective Servants’ 
League’’ is already started, and has a local 
habitation and a definite programme. és 
object is to gather into its ranks the best clase 
of domestic servants, and thus afford some 
guarantee to mistresses of honesty and 
‘capability. I¢ will, moreover, insure servants 
against loss through illness or want of employ- 
ment by means of s system of servants’ 
savings-banks, institutes, and homes .At the 
same time, there is 2 whisper of an sgitation 
in favour of shorter hours of work and «@ 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—— 
A Hypz Reaper.—The e pare: fs quite legal if It 
was ly performed and 
J. H.  pemmeaesdiarenieantinds M or as late 
as April 25. 
on -4 ee aaa cannot be distrained for groceries 
yo Ayx.— be taken 


Affiliation proceedings may 
pe pe =e months of the last payment on account 


Partry Fanny.—Sleeves are for dem!- 
tollette and street-wear, and in some ces actually 
half cover the hand. 

Two Yorxksuire Laesizs.—We h understand 
what it is you want. A newsagent be the best 
person to apply to. 


Over tHE Borper.—The badge of the Scottish clan 
Cameron was a sprig of oak; of the clan » ivy; 
Ce Sees Se of the clan Sutherland, 


Crara.—It is not true that one-half of the human race 
die in infancy. About one-quarter of all the children 
= die before they pass their seventh year, and one- 

half before they are eighteen. 

Oup Soogeenaen oe So 

Mohammedan 


the rir kh if 
Koran is skilfully held just above the head the form is 
not valid, and the oath not binding. 


sach work, a few hours weekly would soon you 
through your culties. 

Vrotzer Ray.—1. Se end & aes to darken 
our eyebrows permanently. Pen purpose 
re wean ty thom on the otaes, 2 


Fy 

Hy 

5 
i 
i 
bg 
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to our the post. It is against 
rules. had better not attempt to write verses 
just A little more experience in the art of com- 
pos! is necessary before you can do anything which 

will be suitable for printing. 
Tewant.—It is assumed house is let 
in a state fit for occu and it has been held where 

bad arash, lane the 


Fonp or tHe Boox.—Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
author of “‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” Png se! eighty years old. 
Shelves, eyes t, in agh her emary - 

——_ See though her 
little clouded, but that Mase Twain's 6 


house adjoins Mrs. Stowe's, and tho two enfoy many an 
hour of conversation 


Sam.— Waves are a does not travel; it 
stays in the same place and the 
times, in storms, waves are f 
of a wave—the distance from to valley on either 
alde at the bottom—is wy er 
A wave twenty feet high, for instance, has a 
extending over 300 feet. 


Atpua.—1, There is said to be no means of ascertain 





D. D.—The case is one for the decision of the Court, 
but the I O U is evidence of debt. 

Rex.—Write to the Patent Office, 25, Southampton- 
buildings, London, W.C. 

VeniTas.—The whole of the city of Birmingham is in 
Warwickshire, y 

JostPHine.— Queen Victoria was born in Kensington 
Palace on May 24, 1819. 

Brorner Jacx.—In aes aship the stern of the 
vessel is water-borne befure tho stem leaves the ways. 

Nev —Thrush and throstle are two names for the 
same bird. 


re, 62, bolongtog tthe Lp possession a the farn!- 
ture, a, Boas 0 eceased parents, they are 
to that extent Isable fe the debts. 


_. Bast. =the eat removes J ape 
out any sign to defrau: landlord, his goods cann 
be followed and distrained on. 
Pouzztep.—The money must cinnd tn the peme ortho 
executors, but if loss is Incurred 
vestments they will be liable to make it good. 
CavaLry.—Height for Hussar is 5 feet 5 inches, with 


84 inch chest. Depot of 13th is at Jock's peony Edin- 
burgh, where recruits are drilled. 

fo yee eee distance from 
8,016 miles, and from 
miles. 


Bertus.—A girl is counted a woman when she “ puts 
aa her shouldors as In 


ng to New York is 
Portsmouth Madeira 1,330 


To dng et oe pnt 
his deceased sister unless he is in possession of any pro- 
perty left by her. 

Yorxsuee Dick.—The explosion at Oakes Colliery, 
near Barnsley, was on December 12, 1866. Absut three 
hundred and sixty persons were killed. 


SOME POPULAR FALLACIES. 


" Love levels all '—#o ‘tis freely said ; 
Yet lover never had a head. 
—‘* deserves the fair.” 


** None but the brave”. 
Oaly the brave to live them would dare. 


Some think that absence makes the heart grow fond ; 
But presents will be found a surer bond. 


If " fools rush in where angels fear to tread,” 
That's why in life and love the fool's ahead. 


ped needs 3° 
ves Taree ene ing mae 
“ Figures "t lie.” Who said it not fi 

There's Sallie's figure ts a Iitving le! v 


“ Waat one man loses is another's gain |” 
You lose your temper to your nelghbour’s bane. 


“ A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind,” e 
Not when a fellow feels your purse to find. 


“ A gentle answer turneth wrath away.” 
Best trust your legs and scoot from out the fray. 


Jou1an.—The cost of the Zalu War, which commenced 
January 11, [879, was sald to be about five and a quarter 
maillions, 

Mouarieu.— the swan can fiy, its motion in 
the air being as as on the water, the sweep of 
its wing being slow and powerful, 

Beatrice.—The words “colour and “honour” were 
ittion | derived from the French, and were spelled with the 

a" 

Poor Giri.—A) to Government Emigrants’ Infor- 
a — $1, ~~~ — _ About £20 
en! rn Australia, and "t think going ex 
there are friends to receive you there. nests 
Tom.—The “sweating sickness” to which you refer 


ee a uently prevailed in Europe and 
Asia during the midd =_ and which still often 
appears In Turkey and parts of the countries 


Workman.—Whitewash may be preserved for fu’ 
use by the lime covered with water In a tub 
which has a cover, to prevent dust or dirt trom falling 
intoit. If the water is allowed to evaporate, the lime 


will become useless. 

es gh oy om fil a one uart of ale in a 
saucepan. two eggs, and 
oe via to es toe of sugar. Pour 


same time. Pour back 


the ale on slowly, and stir at 
vessel to another for two or three 


and forth from one 
minutes. 


oe 


** But pleasures 
You vise the the iow, te yore is shed ! 
Or like the snowfali in the river, 
A moment white—then r~- for ever,” 
will be found in ‘‘ Tam O'Shanter,” by Burns. 


J. Evans.—The bottle tree is found in Australia. It 
has a trunk of and 
tlonateness which is 3 when 

just below the In fertile 
tree is largest, forming a uniform cylindric: 
from whose summit the branches issue as 
neck of a bottle. Hence the name, 
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Loxpox pum, © Three-halfpen: 
Waly; or Quarterly One Shilling me and Hightpence. 


Aut Back Numsers, Parts and Vo.umss are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers, 


NOTICE.—Part 350, Now 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LV., 


sind in olsen, 42 6d. 
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